


I suppose every teacher feels the same challenge I do looking at a 
new class. This is not just a sea of faces confronting me, but thirty 
distinct personalities each with his or her individual needs . . . and RECORD OF A COUNTY 
it’s my job to discover what they are. An important part of that job, Emphasis on nutrition in the 
I know, is understanding the health and nutrition habits of each one See are ig age Midwest 

° . [oun resulte in e Tollowing 1m- 

of these boys and girls. That’s why one of the first things I do each niauaiiieth. ait 
year as part of our nutrition education program is to find out how em een seu 
each child’s eating habits can be improved. Helping these youngsters SURVEYED DIETS DIETS 
make health gains is one of my job’s greatest satisfactions. 1948 | 1,082 | 34% | 37% | 


This teacher is typical of many from every state in the Union 1950 | = 859 | 48% | 24% 
who write General Mills requesting food survey forms or nutrition 
education materials. Every year more and more teachers are real- 
izing what a great contribution they can make toward im- 
proving the health of America’s children by integrating 
nutrition studies into their curriculums. If you would 
like help in this important work, why not let us pro- 
vide you with materials, plans and guidance for a 
complete nutrition education program. Write today 
to: Education Section, Dept. of Public Services, 

General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


14% more children reporting good diets! 
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THE COVER PICTURE 
The Golden Gate Bridge 


The Golden Gate Bridge across the 
famed Golden Gate entrance to San 
Francisco Bay is the world’s longest 
single span — 4,200 feet for its main 
span. It links San Francisco with 
Marin county and the vast Redwood 
Empire to the north, facilitating 
travel and trade with the productive 
and scenic northern coastal counties. 
It is an integral part of US Highway 
101 from the Canadian border to the 
Mexican border. 

The bridge is operated by the 
Golden Gate Bridge and Highway 
District, a political subdivision of the 
State of California. The District com- 
prises San Francisco and five adjacent 
counties, namely, Marin, Sonoma, 
Napa, Mendocino and Del Norte. The 
bridge was opened to trafic in May 
1937, and has been a financial success 
from the start. 

The original cost of the bridge and 
its approaches was 35 million dollars, 
financed by a public bond issue. In its 
first year of operation a daily average 
of 9,000 motor vehicles crossed the 
bridge, but during 1949 nearly 25,000 
cars used the structure each day. 
Since the bridge was opened more 
than 80 million vehicles have crossed 
the span. 

The Golden Gate Bridge has the 
world’s tallest bridge towers, 746 feet 
in height. Its cables, the largest ever 
spun, are 36 1/16 inches in diameter, 
weight 22,000 tons, and contain 80,- 
000 miles of wire. The San Francisco 
main tower rests on the world’s lar- 
gest underwater foundation pier — 
155 x 300 feet by 144 feet high. It 
was built on hard rock against a con- 
tinuous tidal flow of 4 to 8 miles per 
hour. The 90-foot single deck of the 
bridge is divided into a roadway 
flanked by two 10-foot-wide side- 
walks. The roadway accommodates 6 
traffic lanes. Photo by Don Knight, 
San Francisco. 
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Are these books 


IN YOUR SCHOOL LIBRARY? 


Check today! Send for the complete Caxton catalog and order books with 
confidence. Any Caxton book found unsatisfactory upon delivery may be 
returned for full credit within two weeks of receipt if in good condition. 


For Elementary Schools 


INDIAN SLEEP MAN TALES 
Bernice Anderson . 


SWEDE HOMESTEAD 
Nancy M. Anderson 


TOWER HOUSE 
Ethel M. Baker 


PICKPOCKET SONGS 
Edna Becker 


HOPPITY BUNNY’S HOP 
Elizabeth W. DeHuff. 


STARS AND STRIPES 
Myrtle Garrison 


SILENCE 
Alice E. Gipson. 


BOY, GRIZZLY, AND WOLF 
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GRAY WOLF STORIES 
Peter Gray Wolf........... Seicnaceneen 


RUFI 
A. Byron Leonard 


HOLIDAYS WITH BETTY SUE AND SALLY LOU 
Ruth G. Plowhead $2.50 


HIDDEN ISLAND 
Anworth Rutherford . 


HOLD THAT TIGER 
pk eer eee ereeeee eeeeee 


POLO PALS 
May H. Thompson 


BLESSED ARE THEY 
Serre rr eer eT e okeuees 


GINGER BLUE 
Charles M. Wilson 


ADVENTURE ISLANDS 
Sarah F. Wolverton 


- $2.50 
. $2.50 
- $2.50 
. -$2.00 
.. $2.50 
$3.00 


--.- $2.50 
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For High Schools 
Americana 


CANINES AND COYOTES 
a err ccduc eee 


SITKA 
eee rr 


THE INDIAN SPEAKS 
Marius Barbeau 


CAVALRYMAN OUT OF THE WEST 
George F. Brimlow 


PIONEERS OF THE OZARKS 
Lennis 1. Broadfoot 


SONS OF THE WEST 
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END OF TRACK 
Hawthorne Daniel 


THE OUTER EDGE 
B. K. Daniels 


THE RECENT MAMMALS OF IDAHO 
Wm. B. Davis 


THEY WERE SAN FRANCISCANS 
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INDIAN OASIS 
Caclt Dre ccc cc cccs eacnee 


HENRY MOORE TELLER 
Ey CU Ria iewencadscccceda eneeees 


WITH CUSTER’S CAVALRY 
Katherine G. Fougera........... wadwadan $3.00 
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Sydney Greenbie 


WITH A SKETCHBOOK ALONG 
THE OLD MISSION TRAIL 
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THERE GO THE SHIPS 
Capt. Rudolph Smale 
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Rufus R. Wilson 
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Alfred Wolfe 


THE WOLF IN NORTH AMERICAN HISTORY 
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Teachers and Reference 


THE RECENT MAMMALS OF IDAHO 
Wm. B. Davis 

WITH A SKETCHBOOK ALONG 
THE OLD MISSION TRAIL 

Maude Gunthorp 


FROM HOOPSKIRTS TO NUDITY 
Carrie A. Hall 


ROMANCE OF THE PATCHWORK 


QUILT IN AMERICA 
Carrie A. Hall 


WANDERING IN FRANCE 
Edward M. Hulme 


JOHN BIDWELL 
Rockwell D. Hunt 


THIS WAS EVER IN MY DREAM 
Caroline B. King 
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Caroline B. King 


THE GREAT ADVENTURE OF PEDAGOGY 
Clara W. Sanderson $4. 


STARS IN MYTH AND FACT 
Oral E. Scott 


THE WOLF IN NORTH AMERICAN HISTORY 
Stanley P. Young 
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AMERICAN LEGION COOKBOOK 


ROMANCE OF THE PATCHWORK 
QUILT IN AMERICA 
Carrie A. Hall 


FROM HOOPSKIRTS TO NUDITY 
Carrie A. Hall 


THIS WAS EVER IN MY DREAM 
Caroline B. King 


VICTORIAN CAKES 
Caroline B. King........+e. aot 
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Every Teacher and librarian... 


will want this New All-Color Filmstrip 
to teach the use of ae 


the Encyclopedia! Ke COMPTONS 


»» le Ppa 3) 
Free 30-Day Loan—Option 3 Aen Ca RO) aH EN 


to Purchase at Cost 


New 60-frame filmstrip in full color 
alive with interest to aid in teaching 
the use of one of the most important 
educational tools. 


'20-page Teaching Guide reproduces 
each frame with identifying number 
and legend, with commentary to be 
given by the teacher or librarian. 
Also suggests several ways of intro- 
ducing the film and offers simple 
instructions on how to make the 


most effective use of any filmstrip. 


Try this film in your school—free for 
30 days! Ask your superintendent or 
principal to mail the coupon below. 


Cee Se ee 
W. L. McGowen, District Mar. 
F. E. Compton & Company 
1709 West 8th Street 

Los Angeles 14, Calif. 


Gentlemen: 


I am interested in securing the filmstrip HOW TO 
USE COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA. 
Kindly send me an application for your free 30-day 
loan with option to purchase at cost. 


(NAME AND TITLE) 


(COMPLETE SCHOOL ‘NAME, DISTRICT, ETC.) 


(CITY AND STATE) 


Beene eewew ew eweeweweweeeses @ | 
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CTA OPPOSES Proposition 6 


ALIFORNIA Teachers Association is opposed to Proposition 6 on the November 
ballot, which would legalize and tax gambling in California and would earmark 
all such revenues for old age pensions. This position is in line with action taken 

by the California Congress of Parents and Teachers, Farm Bureau Federation, State 
Chamber of Commerce, American Federation of Labor, and other state groups. 


In the emergency caused by the late qualification of this measure, the CTA State 
Board of Directors acted on the basis of the following reasons: 


1. The CTA has always opposed the earmarking of state funds for purposes other 
than Education, as a threat to the Constitutional principle that public education 
is the first fiscal obligation of the state. 


2. The taxation of gambling is an undependable source of revenue. Lavish rev- 
enues, earmarked for a specific purpose, while existing would tend to build up 
rapidly-increasing expenditures which would ultimately have to be absorbed 
by legitimate tax sources, thus jeopardizing the basic support for Education. 


3. This proposal, through unsound and undependable financing, would imperil 
the orderly development of the whole pension movement and thus be bad for 
those for whom it professes to benefit. 


There are powerful political forces promoting this scheme. Even though the civic 
organizations of the state are solidly against it, the measure is a real threat and will be 
defeated only by a vigorous campaign. 


Retirement Benefits Increased 


HE liberalization of the Teacher Retirement Act, AB 956, passed by the 1949 ses- 

sion of the Legislature at the insistent request of the teachers of the state, is now in 
effect. The increased teacher payments are more than matched by state contributions. 
The provision for retirement after ten or more years of service makes retirement benefits 
possible for most teachers now in active service. 


There is also a new provision giving a death benefit for teachers who die in active 
service. For teachers with six or more years of experience this benefit amounts to half 
the annual salary and is provided completely at state expense. 


Those who do not qualify for retirement benefits may withdraw contributions with 
interest. 


For most teachers the first indication of the change will be the increased deductions 
from monthly salary to meet the teachers share of the cost of the increased annuity. 
What appears to be an immediate liability is actually a liberal benefit for the teachers 
of California. A careful check on increased benefits by the individual teacher will 
reveal this amendment to be a significant step forward in the history of teacher 
retirement legislation. — A.F.C. 
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CTA Auto Insurance Plan Proposed 


STATE COUNCIL TO ACT ON PROPOSAL TO SAVE 
TEACHERS 40% ON INSURANCE PREMIUMS 


ferred people!- 

That’s what the CTA State 
insurance committee has proposed in 
a report accepted and recommended 
to the Council by the State Board of 
Directors. This committee, which has 
been working more than a year, has 
completed its automobile insurance 
plan as the first step in a program of 
group insurance which it eventually 
expects to provide for CTA members. 


P erred peor insurance for pre- 


In accepting the report and recom- 
mending it to the State Council for 
approval, the Directors also praised 
the work of the insurance committee 
comprised of Howard Nordstrum, 
Fresno; Dr. Oscar Anderson, San 
Francisco; Dr. Robert Gillingham, 
Compton; and the late Leland Pryor, 
Pasadena, whose services were ended 
by his tragic death. 


Committee Sets Standards 


‘Even better than we had originally 
hoped could be arranged.” That's 
the way committee members describe 
the State CTA automobile insurance 
plan. The committee started by set- 
ting down the factors they would con- 
sider in such a plan. These were: 


1. Safe Protection. Any group plan 
must offer teachers the protection 
they wish to buy, and if purchased 
through an established company, that 
firm must have a record of sound re- 
serves and surplus to protect its pol- 
icyholders. 


2. Adequate Service. Insurance with 
firms which have a record of penurious 
habits in settling claims would not be 
considered. The company must prove 
its interest in the welfare of its policy- 


holders. 


3. Financial Savings. Statistics show 
that teachers ARE preferred automo- 
bile insurance risks. The entire aim 
of the committtee was to obtain for 
teachers satisfactory insurance at costs 
which reflected their lower loss ratio. 


Fulfills Requirements 


The committe found the company 
and developed the plan that fulfilled 
all these basic requirements plus sev- 
eral other desirable features. If the 
plan is approved, the CTA will be rep- 
resented on the company’s advisory 
(governing) board, giving the asso- 


6 


ciation a voice at top management 
level. 

California Casualty Indemnity Ex- 
change is the company which has of- 
fered the best plan to the CTA, and 
at the same time best met the safety 
and service requirements. It has a 
successful record in the automobile 
insurance field for 37 years, and 
showed one of the highest safety 
margins of any company maintaining 
service facilities in California. 

In short, teachers will have no 
worry about the ability of this com- 
pany to meet all claims. Further, its 
policies are non-assessable, so that 
the bugaboo often attached to mutual 
insurance company policies is elimi- 
nated. 


Record Proves Service 


As for its service on claims, the 
recommended company shows a rec- 
ord of nearly 100 per cent on renewals 
during its 37 years of business. Ex- 
cept through death and migration 
from California, this carrier has rarely 
lost a customer. 

The savings features finally offer 
teachers insurance at as low a pre- 
ferred rate in dollars as their safety 
records can justify. As proposed to 
the Council, the plan offers teachers 
automobile insurance at an immediate 
15 per cent discount on all major 
risks (property damage, personal li- 
ability, and collision). 


Dividends Added 


In addition, at the end of each 
year, policyholders will receive a divi- 
dend determined by the CTA group’s 
own average loss ratio. This is done 
by setting up a separate account for 
all CTA policies just as if it were a 
separate company, except that the re- 
serves and services of a long-estab- 
lished underwriter will back each 
policy. 

Experience and studies made by the 
committee indicate that this dividend 
likely will be not less than an addi- 
tional 30 per cent (the average divi- 
dend which this company has paid all 
its policyholders for nearly 30 years) 
and may run as high as 40 per cent or 
more when teachers are calculated 
separately. 

Thus the total savings to teachers 
under this plan should be between 
40 and 50 percent of the premiums 
they now pay under standard Board 









rates. On most policies, this would 
amount to $25 to $35 per year. 


Complete Service Offered 


Home office of the operating com. 
pany is in San Francisco, with a fully. 
integrated branch office in Los Ap, 
geles. Its staff of 120 people, specially. 
trained in automobile insurance, yjlj 
bring prompt service on every claim as 
close as the nearest telephone. 

One special coverage being made 
available, especially attractive to 
women who value the roadside service 
features of club-type insurance, js 
towing and roadside service up to 
$100 for only $5 per year. THIS Is§ 
TEN TIMES THE AMOUNT OF 
COVERAGE OFFERED BY MOST 
AUTOMOBILE CLUBS AT HALF 
THE PRICE. 


Agents Oppose Plan 

Opposition to CTA’s adoption of 
this plan has come solely from local 
insurance agents and brokers repre- 
senting stock insurance companies, 
who have maintained that by-passing 
local agents through group insurance 
is a trend toward socialism, even 
though the insurance is handled bya 
private company. 

Agents also assert that their serv- 
ices to clients by way of counsel and 
aid in claims adjustments are well 
worth the commissions they earn. 
However, State laws which they and 
their companies have supported in the 
past prevent their offering teachers 
any savings commensurate with their 
preferred risk record. 

































Not Compulsory 






“Even after adoption of our pro 
posal by the Council, no_ teacher 
would be compelled to take this insur’ 
ance plan,” committee members ex: 
plained. “If, for some reason, a mem: 
ber has a complicated insurance prob 
lem not met by the standard types of 
policies and coverages written for 
more than 95 per cent of all automo 
bile owners, we too would suggest the 
consultation of local agents or a direct 
representative of the company under: 
writing the CTA plan.” 















HIS plan is a direct response to 

widespread requests from members 
throughout the State, Arthur F. Corey 
declared, adding that the CTA’s legal 
advisers sat with the committee at 
every meeting and with the Board of 
Directors when the plan was reported. 

Action of the State Council on De 
cember 8 may make a real insurance 
saving available to CTA members 
after January 1, 1950 —the first im 
portant step in an insurance program 
for teachers. 
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REPORT FROM LINDENWOOD 


THE CLASSROOM TEACHERS CONFERENCE, LINDENWOOD 
COLLEGE, ST. CHARLES, MISSOURI 


By Mary Catherine Smith, Vice-President, San Diego Teachers Association 


National Conference was held 

on the campus of Lindenwood 
College, St. Charles, Missouri, July 10 
to 21, immediately following the NEA 
Convention in St. Louis. 


California was represented with 13 
teachers attending the full two weeks 
and six others attending the three days 
of the International Relations section. 


The new President of the NEA 
Classroom ‘Teachers Department, 
Mary Virginia Morris of Los Angeles, 
presided officially at the closing ses- 
sion of the conference. Twenty-seven 
teachers from the Southwest Region 
attended. 


The conference was divided into 
three sessions—a 3-day session on 
international relations, a 2-day section 
on association problems, both local 
and NEA, and a section on group 
dynamics. 

The conference opened with an 
extensive study of international rela- 
tions, featuring specialists from the 
State Department, the United Nations 
and UNESCO. There were 59 sepa- 
rate discussion-groups on five main 
phases of international relations: food 
and people; the foreign policy of the 
United States; nuclear energy (as it 
affects the problems of peace); inter- 
national organizations; human rights. 
These discussions and the talks by 
internationally-known leaders gave the 
teachers a better understanding of 
international affairs which will be 
translated into education for world 
peace in the classrooms of the nation. 


Dr. William G. Carr, NEA associate 
secretary, summarized the three-day 
workshop on international relations 
with six points: 

1. The United States is the leader 
of the free world; we must act respon- 
sibly. 

2. The United Nations is our best 
hope for peace; we must support it 
loyally. 

3. Nuclear energy unlocks the door 
to a new world; we must enter it 
boldly. 

4. Half the world is hungry; we 
must share generously. 

5. Diversity rather than uniformity 
is the source of our strength; we must 
work together fraternally. 

6. The human family stands at the 
threshold of exhilarating opportuni: 
ties; we must go forward hopefully. 


Among the speakers particularly 


T™ Seventh Classroom Teachers 
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enjoyed were Dorothy Fosdick, a mem- 
ber of the policy planning staff of the 
Department of State; William Agar, 
special services division of the United 
Nations; and Florence Reynolds, food 
and agricultural organization, Wash- 
ington, DC. 

One of the highpoints of the Inter- 
national Relations section was the 
meeting and living with 50 overseas 
teachers from 17 countries, who came 
here to learn about the American 
Education system and to tell us of 
theirs. On Wednesday evening the 
group presented a two-hour program 
of songs and legends. The delegate 
from New Zealand paid tribute to the 
National Education Association by 
comparing its Washington headquar- 
ters to the Statue of Liberty. “To my 
mind,” said George Ashbridge, execu- 
tive secretary of the New Zealand 
Educational Institute, “the NEA home 
in Washington is the educational 
Statue of Liberty for the United States. 
I hope you will continue to shine the 
light of education into dark places 
both in your country and mine.” 


Two days were devoted to associa- 
tion problems, with Karl H. Berns, 
NEA assistant secretary for business, 
and a panel of regional directors of 
the Classroom Teachers Department 


presenting a clear picture of the NEA 
and its work. 


A practical course in group dynam- 
ics was given by Don Phillips, head, 
adult education department, Michigan 
State College, the second week of the 
conference. To people in the Midwest 
“Phillips 66° means an invigorating 
method of reaching a unified group 
objective, be it securing information 
or a plan of action. The teachers 
discovered new ways and means of 
encouraging individuals to “speak 
up in meeting”’—tricks which work 
equally well in the classroom and in 
the community. 


It was a strenuous program at the 
conference, but there was also time 
for fun —a boat-ride on the Missis- 
sippi; an opera in St. Louis outdoor 
opera house; a “mellerdrama” on the 
old Showboat; a night at the ball game 
with the “Cards” playing the “Dodg- 
ers’; two evenings of square dancing; 
an evening of regional mixers, with 
teachers from each region getting 
together for stunts and games. The 
banquet was a gala occasion, with 
talented teachers presenting the enter- 
tainment. 


UT perhaps the greatest pleasure, 

in attending the conference, is 
meeting and sharing experiences with 
the approximately 450 teachers from 
all over the United States and over- 
seas, in attendance. Each of us left 
with new zeal for our profession and 
practical suggestions and materials to 
use in our associations and classrooms. 


Californians at NEA Department of Classroom Teachers National Conference, Linden- 


wood College, St. Charles, Missouri: 


Left to right, front row — Mary Catherine Smith, San Diego; Vera Stephenson, Orland; 
Mary Virginia Morris, Los Angeles; Elizabeth A. Yank, Marysville; Mrs. Walter F. Martin, 


Los Angeles. 


Left to right, second row— Mrs. Nora L. Pearson, South Pasadena; Nelle Pryor, 
Turlock; Blanche E. Simmons, Los Angeles; Mrs. Margaret F. Hill, Santa Barbara; Mrs. 
Lucile D. Fitts, Los Angeles; Mrs. Lois Simpson, Sacramento; Walter F. Martin, Los Angeles. 





OFFICIAL NOTICE 


Of Proposed Change 
In CTA Membership Dues 


T its April 1950 meeting, the 
State Council of Education 
passed the following resolutions: 
RESOLVED, That notice is hereby 
given of the proposed change in the 
amount of the annual dues of active 
members of this Association from $6 
to $7, to be effective commencing 
with the calendar year 1951; and be 
it further 


RESOLVED, That said proposed 
change in membership dues shall be 
voted on at the December 1950 
meeting of this Council, and the State 
Executive Secretary is hereby directed 
to publish notice of said proposed 
change in the official journal of the 
Association at least 10 days prior to 
said meeting; and be it further 


RESOLVED, That the State Ex- 
ecutive Secretary be and he is hereby 
authorized and directed to prepare 
and issue membership certificates re- 
flecting such increase in dues, and to 
make collections and take whatever 
other steps are necessary, prior to 
said December meeting of this Coun- 
cil, to place said increase in dues 
into effect, if approved at said meet- 
ing, on January 1, 1951. 

Final action upon the proposed 
increase of $1 in membership 
dues referred to in these resolu- 
tions will be taken by the Coun- 
cil at its December 8 and 9, 1950, 
meeting. If approved at that 
meeting, the increase will pro- 
vide needed funds for the orderly 
retirement of the indebtedness 
against the Association’s recent- 
ly-acquired headquarters build- 
ing, and will insure that in the 
not-too-distant future our new 
home will be completely debt- 
free. — Arthur F. Corey, State 
Executive Secretary. 








“Evaluation” To Be Conference Theme 


STATEWIDE RESEARCH CONFERENCE AT MILLS COLLEGE 
WILL FEATURE “EVALUATION IN EDUCATION” 


By Dr. Frank W. Parr, CTA Director of Research 


Conference on Educational Re- 

search will be held on November 
10 and 11 at Mills College, Oakland. 
The conference is being held at the 
unanimous request of those who 
attended the first annual research con- 
ference at Santa Barbara last October. 
The meeting is jointly sponsored by 
the State Advisory Council on Educa- 
tional Research and the California 
Teachers Association. 


The theme of the 1950 Conference 
on Educational Research will be 
“Evaluation in Education.” Consider- 
ing the organized effort on the part of 
certain lay groups to attack and under- 
mine the public schools, the theme is 
considered to be practical and timely. 


Tic: Second Annual Statewide 


The Conference Program 


The Conference program, which 
was developed by a committee headed 
by Dr. D. Welty Lefever, professor of 
education, University of Southern 
California, includes features that 
should be equally interesting to school 
administrators, school counselors, re- 
search workers, college instructors, 
teachers, and parents. 


The Friday morning session will 
feature a Critique appraising the first 
draft of the new State Handbook on 
Evaluation. After a brief presentation 
of the Handbook by a member of the 
State Department of Education, a jury 
of six persons will lead the discussion 
which should evaluate in recommen- 
dations relative to the revision of the 
publication. 


Luncheon and Panels 


The Conference Luncheon, held 
Friday noon, will feature a prominent 
editor of national repute. The topic to 
be presented at the Luncheon will be 
“Interpreting the Results of the School 
Program to the Community.” Follow- 
ing the Luncheon, two panels will be 
held for the purpose of delving deeper 
into the problem of keeping the public 
informed regarding the nature and 
effectiveness of the school program. 


Dr. C. C. Trillingham, superintend- 
ent of the Los Angeles County 
Schools, will serve as chairman of the 
first panel, and Dr. Hugh M. Bell of 
Chico State College will preside over 
the second panel. 


At the conclusion of the panel 













discussion, Dr. John A. Sexson, ex. 
ecutive secretary of the Californig 
Association of School Administrators 
will present a summary of the ideas 
and suggestions regarding the use of 
school appraisal data. 




































Test Experts to Participate 
In Conference 

















The Saturday morning session of the 
Conference will feature a symposium 
on “Problems in the interpretation and 
use of published tests.” Unique in 
nature, the symposium will include 
invited test experts from the various 
test publishing firms. The program 
committee anticipates that this session 
will be one of the most interesting, 
since it will afford an opportunity for 
counselors and research workers to 
delve into some of the complex prob. 
lems associated with test construction, 
use and interpretations. 

















































































































Conference To Be Invitational 











A letter was sent to the superin 
tendents of the larger school districts, 
to county school superintendents, and 
to colleges and universities, request: 
ing that the names of staff members 
to be invited to the Conference be 
submitted to the program committee. 
Invitations have been sent to those 
persons who were recommended by 
their superintendents or deans. 

















































HE total attendance at the Confer. 

ence is expected to be around 200, 
and will include most of the school 
research personnel, school counselors 
and psychologists, many superintend: 
ents, and a representative group of 
college instructors. 


Those eligible to attend, who have 
not received an invitation to the Cor- 
ference, should be sure to contact the 
CTA Research Department before 
November 1. 















NEW RESEARCH SERVICE 
PLAN ESTABLISHED 


N recommendation of Dr, Arthur F. 
Corey, state executive secretary, CTA 
Board of Directors at its August 26 meeting 
approved a new plan of CTA research serv 
ice, and also clarified the policies on the 
general distribution of research bulletins. 
In recommending the new plan to the 
Board, Dr. Corey called attention to the 


(Please turn to Page 30) 
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prOoPOSITIONS 
On the November Ballot 


—— voters will be faced 
with eleven state propositions on 
the November 7 ballot, ranging in 
subject-matter from chiropractics to 
gambling. California Teachers Asso- 
ciation is taking an active stand in 
opposition to two of these measures, 
Propositions 1 and 6. 


The CTA is opposed to Proposition 
1 (exempting personal property from 
taxation) because elimination of this 
tax-base would deprive the state of 
approximately $200,000,000 revenue, 
most of which would affect school, 
county, and city treasuries. It would 
shift the burden from the holders of 
large inventories of personal property 
to the small home-owner and would 
inevitably result in new and higher 
sales taxes. 


CTA opposes Proposition 6 because 
if, as its promoters claim, it should 
result temporarily in huge revenues, 
it would encourage disproportionate 
expenditures for a specific purpose 
and thus threaten the constitutional 
guarantees for Public Education. If, 
as is more probable, the scheme should 
result in maladministration, waste and 
graft, it would be a blot on the whole 
pension program, it would vitiate the 
soundness of California's fiscal system, 
and it would threaten the basic support 
for the public schools. From any 
standpoint it is a bad proposal for the 
schools. 


Here is a brief resume of the pro- 
posals to be voted upon: 


No. 1. PERSONAL PROPERTY TAX- 
ATION. Prohibits state and its political 
subdivisions from imposing taxes upon per- 
sonal property. 


No. 2. NAMING PERSONS TO OF- 
FICE. Would prohibit electing any person 
to public office in California through prac- 
tice of listing him by name for such office 
in an initiative measure or any other ballot 
proposition. 


No. 3. INFERIOR COURT REOR- 
GANIZATION. Reduces types of inferior 
courts to municipal and justice. 


No. 4. ELIGIBILITY TO VOTE. Pre- 
serves voting eligibility of registered voters 
who move from one county to another 
within 90 days prior to an election by per- 
mitting such persons to vote in former 
county, 


No. 5. LEGISLATORS. Permits mem- 
bers of the legislature to serve as members 
of state boards and commissions created to 
allocate state funds to other state or local 
government agencies. 


No. 6. LEGALIZING GAMBLING. 
Legalizes all forms of gambling throughout 
alifornia, setting up 5-man commission 
(named in the initiative) empowered to li- 
cense and supervise race-track betting and 
all other forms of gambling. Imposes per- 
centage taxes on money wagered, revenue 
to be deposited in pension and welfare fund. 
If a deficit occurs it may draw on the state 
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general fund and appropriates $6,000,000 
from the state treasury to set up the scheme. 


No. 7. CHIROPRACTORS. Provides 
that no blind person shall be denied admis- 
sion to or graduation from chiropractic 
school on grounds that he is blind. 


No. 8. COMPENSATION OF LOCAL 
OFFICERS. Repeals the prohibition against 
increasing compensation of any city, county, 
or township official after his election or 
during his term of office; also validates 
1949 statutes prescribing pay for certain 
county officers. 


No.9. STATE CIVIL SERVICE. 


Exempts from state civil service officers and 





employees of district agricultural associa- 
tions employed less than 6 months in cal- 
endar year; also increases maximum employ- 
ment period of temporary employees from 
6 months to 9 months in any consecutive 
12-month period. 


No. 10. PUBLIC HOUSING PROJ- 
ECTS. Requires a majority popular vote 
as prerequisite for the creation of any low- 
rent housing project by the state or any 
county, city, or district. 


No. 11. LAND TITLES. Permits own- 
ers of land registered under California Land 
Registration Act to withdraw it from regis- 
tration and place it under the conventional 
recording system. 





The New Contra Costa Junior Colleges 


By Robert C. Davidson, Administrative Assistant, Contra Costa Junior College District 


zens of Contra Costa County 

went to the polls and established 
a county-wide junior college district to 
serve the 9 high school districts in the 
county. Although the organization of 
a junior college district on this basis 
is unique in California, and probably 
in the entire nation, the establishment 
of the district is definitely not an 
experiment. Much research of junior 
college organization in California was 
conducted before the measure was 
placed on the ballot. 


L = than two years ago the citi- 


This research proved that the devel- 
opment of a junior college district in 
Contra Costa County to serve all 
adults and youth in the county was 
basically sound. The need for post- 
high school education was immediately 
visualized from the comparatively low 
percentage of high school seniors 
going on to college; the assessed valua- 
tion of the district (now over 300 
million dollars) showed that the dis- 
trict could support at least two, and 
eventually three, campuses; and the 
interest evidenced by the citizens 
themselves gave credence to the total 
plan. 


The Contra Costa Junior College 
District has now been in active opera- 
tion for one year under the direction 
of Drummond J. McCunn, superin- 
tendent, former assistant superintend- 
ent of schools in Pasadena. During 
that time two campuses have been 







Contra Costa Junior College — West Campus — Richmond 


established in buildings made available 
through the cooperation of certain 
municipalities, governmental and civic 
organizations. The West Campus, 
located in Richmond, accommodates 
an enrollment of 1600 students. John 
Porterfield, formerly an administrator 
with the Richmond City Schools, is 
the director of the West Campus. The 
East Campus, temporarily located in 
Martinez while the permanent Eastern 
site is being developed, is under the 
direction of Leland Medsker, president 
of the American Association of Junior 
Colleges in 1948-49 and more recently 
dean of Wright Junior College, Chi- 
cago. The East Campus furnishes 
suitable classroom and recreational 
space for 500. 

Many of these facilities are of the 
rent-free variety. The remainder have 
been obtained on a low rental basis. 
The board of trustees of the district 
decided at the outset that the impor- 
tant thing to do was to provide educa- 
tional opportunities for the citizens of 
the county at the earliest possible 
moment. In keeping with this philos- 
ophy, every attempt has been made to 
develop an outstanding educational 
program before embarking upon an 
extensive building program. 

The aim that has been held through- 
out the first year of operation, and the 
one that-wi'' prevail in future years, 
is to develop a true community college 
for residents of Contra Costa County. 
The geographical and economic organ- 









ization of the county is such that this 
goal can be reached. 


Specifically, the junior college aims 
to help each individual take his place 
in a democratic society as: 


1. A skilled and knowledgeable 


worker. 
2. A mature individual. 


3. A healthy, happy member of a 
family. 


4. An informed and active citizen. 


Needs of Youth Uppermost 


In building the curriculum for the 
junior college, the needs of the youth, 
and of the county, have remained 
uppermost in the minds of those con- 
cerned. The curriculum has been 
developed under the direction of J. 
Graham Sullivan, former assistant 
superintendent in San Diego. There 
has been no attempt to pattern an 
educational program after that of any 
one institution. The Contra Costa 
Junior College District has a unique 
function to perform, and cannot ac- 
complish it by setting rigid standards. 


The curriculum now available at the 
two campuses of the district for the 
youth of the county includes (1) 
GENERAL EDUCATION: the hu- 
manities, natural sciences, social 
sciences, communications, and home 
and family life; (2) OCCUPATION- 
AL EDUCATION: agriculture, trades 
and industries, homemaking, com- 
merce, professions, and public life; and 
(3) PERSONNEL SERVICES: group 
guidance, individual counseling, stu- 
dent government, student organiza- 
tions, student activities, and placement 
services. 


The General Education division of 
the total program is under the able 
leadership of Phebe Ward, formerly 
with the San Francisco City Schools. 
Miss Ward was also a consultant for 
the 4-year study for terminal educa- 
tion in junior colleges conducted by 
the American Association of Junior 
Colleges. Lyle Pember, for many years 
a special representative of the United 
States Institute of InterAmerican 
Affairs in Lima, Peru, heads the 
occupational education section of the 
curriculum. 


In order to coordinate the junior 
college program for the youth of the 
county, the 9 high schools were asked 
to cooperate by providing counseling 
services for their high school seniors. 
The junior college itself has developed 
an extensive program of counseling 
and guidance through the efforts of 
George Faul, dean of student person- 
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nel, formerly dean at Visalia Junior 
College. The high schools and the 
college now work hand in hand in 
assisting the students. 


Through use of competent advisory 
committees a comprehensive program 
of adult education on the junior col- 
lege level has been started with much 
success during the early months. Rob- 
ert Nelson, former director of distri- 
butive education for the Utah State 
Department of Education, has organ- 
ized the program to the extent that an 
estimated 7000 adults will take advan- 
tage of these opportunities during the 
current year. Business and industry, 
labor and management, taxpayer and 
non-taxpayer, all have cooperated in 
the development of off-campus courses 
that will result in a well educated and 
active community. In addition, the 
first of a series of family life centers 
has been instituted. 


What will the establishment of a 
junior college district do for the resi- 
dents of Contra Costa County? It will 
(1) remove the economic and geo- 
graphic barriers that have barred many 
competent and worthy youth from 
college opportunities; (2) serve busi- 
ness and industry, skilled trades and 
semi-professions, agriculture and horti- 
culture; (3) serve the cultural institu- 
tions of each community; and (4) 
result in more enlightened citizens, 
better neighbors, a happier family life, 
a more stable economy, and increased 
production. 





NEA PRESIDENT VISITS 
CALIFORNIA 


Itinerary for Miss Corma Mowrey, who will 
make a speaking tour of California 
communities, October 9-21. 


Monday, October 9, San Mateo, 4 D.m.: 
Watsonville, 8 p.m. 


Tuesday, October 10, San Luis Obispo, 
4 p.m.; Ventura, 8 p.m. 


Wednesday, October 11, Long Beach, 
4 p.m.; ATOLA—Los Angeles, 6:39 
dinner. 

Thursday, October 12, American Le 


gion — Los Angeles, 12 noon. 


Friday, October 13, Riverside, 
Santa Ana, 8 p.m. 


4 p.m.; 


Saturday, October 14 and Sunday, Oc 
tober 15, Benbow — Officers Training 
Conference. 


Monday, October 16, Orland, 6:30 dinner, 


Tuesday, October 17, Napa, 
San Jose, 8 p.m. 


4 p.m: 


Wednesday, October 18, San Francisco, 
4 p.m.; Berkeley, 8 p.m. 


Thursday, October 19, Richmond, 4 p.m.; 
Modesto, 8 p.m. 


Friday, October 20, Tulare, 4 p.m.; Mer 
ced, 8 p.m. 


Saturday, October 21, Marin County, 


12 noon. 





WE’RE GLAD WE LIVE IN CALIFORNIA 


IRGINIA C. HUSTON, teacher in the Brawley elementary schools, has contributed 
the following song, recently created by her 3rd grade pupils. Under her leadership, 
the children created both the words and music and thought that perhaps other California 


children might enjoy it also. 
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PTA’S STAKE IN THE GENERAL ELECTION 


By Mrs. William B. McKesson, San Marino; State Chairman of Legislation 


CALIFORNIA has had its crime 
troubles lately. Schools everywhere 
have had their financial difficulties. 
It is a difficult job to keep crime in 
check and it’s an unending job to 
provide schools and protective services 
for children. However, California 
hasn’t done too bad a job — so far. 


Vote No on Six 


But there is a show-down coming 
on both these issues November 7. 
California voters must determine 
whether to continue their fight against 
the organized crime syndicate or 
whether to legalize and license all 
kinds of gambling, thus creating a 
favorable climate for the racketeers 
and gangsters. The professional gam- 
bling scheme is proposition No. 6 on 
the general election ballot, under the 
thin disguise of a pension measure 
titled “Pension & Welfare Funding 
Act.” 


Members of the State Board of 
Managers, California Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, have studied 
Proposition No. 6. They are aware of 
its deceptive, dangerous, dictatorial 
and thoroughly unsound provisions. 
They oppose propostion No. 6. They 
foresee that this scheme threatens 
every home and every legitimate busi- 
ness in the state. 


Doorbells will ring any day this 
month in several hundred thousand 
California homes. PTA workers will 
hand voters little folders with pictures 
of pretty packages on the outside. 
Don’t be fooled by the pretty pack- 
ages. Look inside—!!! Learn all 
about proposition No. 6, the gambling 
scheme. 


Vote No on One 


Tell your neighbors and friends 
about Proposition No. 1, the tax shift 
scheme, and how it takes money from 
the local schools. The promoters of 
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Proposition No. 1 offer the voters an 
attractive “gift’’ — tax reduction, they 
claim — by the removal of the per- 
sonal property tax. 


Proposition No. 1 is a direct threat 
to California’s schools and the protec- 
tive services provided now for chil- 
dren. Twenty-two per cent of local 
school funds used for school operation 
comes from personal property taxes. 
Every citizen who has studied the pro- 
visions of the proposition sees it as an 
effort on the part of would-be tax- 
dodgers to shift their rightful share ot 
the cost of state and local government 
to other taxpayers. Proposition No. 1 
would seriously disrupt the tax struc- 
ture of the state and every California 
community. It would cost you money 


PTA and CTA Work Together 


Members of the California Congress 
will work together with the CTA and 
with other organizations and agencies 
having allied interest in the field of 
child welfare. The Congress is made 
up of volunteer groups which offer 
to the education system constructive 
cooperation. PTA units will cooperate 
with teachers clubs by interchange of 
information, pooling of materials, ad- 
justing or modifying programs when 
necessary, and will undertake joint 
endeavors in the interest of the educa- 
tion and welfare of children and youth. 


Therefore, the PTA stake in the 
November 7 election is one of keeping 
the public intelligently informed on 
how dangerously Propositions No. 1 
and No. 6 affect schools and children 
generally. 





Learning To Use What We Know For 
Children is the theme of California Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Education, Southern 
Section, fall study conference, held October 
7 at Mark Keppel High School, Alhambra; 
Dr. J. D. Conner of the State Department 
of Education’ is the principal speaker and 
moderator. 


THE MIKE AND THE 
HICKORY STICK 


By Ed Ritter, Teacher, Corona Unified 
School District, Riverside County 


HROUGH classrcom production of 

two weekly broadcasts and one daily 
newscast over local radio station 
KBUC, teachers of the Corona Unified 
Schools are becoming convinced that a 
mike is fully as effective as the hickory 
stick ever was in providing incentive 
for conscientious classroom work — 
and that its public relations possibili- 
ties are greater. 


Spurred by their superintendent, 
George M. Kibby, to make a practice 
of putting learning experiences to 
work here and now whenever possible, 
teachers have found that radio produc- 
tions provide excellent immediate 
motivation for student research, writ- 
ing (script preparation), typing, and 
oral expression. 


Along with the development of 
these skills, the programs have been 
the basis for real experiences in group 
planning, group responsibility, and 
teamwork. Student committees respon- 
sible for a special job of research, 
script writing, and typing have learned 
that a deadline is not just the teacherly 
whim they had supposed, but that it’s 
a necessary device without which an 
organization cannot function. 


In script preparation, high standards 
of accuracy and neatness become mat- 
ters of class and school pride rather 
than concessions to the teacher's 
fastidiousness. In broadcasting the 
program, careful enunciation and ex- 
pressive voice modulation are desirable 
— not merely because teacher has said 
so— but because cne wants to be 
understood and thought well of. 


The Corona Schools’ two weekly 
and one daily broadcasts were resumed 
in September last year, all three having 
been introduced the previous year. 


One series, “Classroom on the Air,” 
has included a variety of 15-minute 
broadcasts from elementary, junior 
high, and senior high levels, and has 
been coordinated by Mrs. Marie Hor- 
ton, one of the junior high teachers. 
The series has included contest, dis- 
cussion, musical, interview, dramatic, 
and debate type programs. Among the 
more exciting contest-type programs 
have been “Baseball on the Air,” in 
which social studies questions were 
tossed to the players, and “Climbing 
Mt. Rainier,” another imaginative quiz 
game. 


All 35 programs were scheduled in 
September so that each teacher would 
know well in advance as to which 
broadcast she would direct. All broad- 








casts have been the result of classroom 
activity. The material has been origi- 
nal in all cases and has usually been 
the culmination of a unit of study. 
The programs have used as many 
students as possible. With programs 
given largely by homerooms, changes 
in daily class routine have been held 
to the minimum. The series will close 
on June 8 with selections by the music 
department and a talk by Superintend- 
ent Kibby. 

The other weekly broadcast is pro- 
duced by an eleventh grade correlated 
English-U. S. History class. The stu- 
dents run this show themselves, relying 
on the teacher as an adviser and 
resource person. 

The decision to develop the series 
was made by a unanimous vote of the 
students after the opportunity had 
been presented to them by the teacher 
as something of a dare — an adventure 
in group responsibility and mutual 
faith among its members. From the 
beginning, there was never a doubt in 
the students’ minds but that every 
process in preparing the programs was 
their responsibility — not the teacher’s. 
In discussions led by the class presi- 
dent, the title, general continuity of 
programs, and committee appointments 
were determined by the members of 
the group. 

The students were given slightly 
more than one-fourth of the course’s 
10 classtime hours per week for pre- 
paring the programs. Although the 
“homework” involved was in all cases 
self-imposed, several members of the 
class have remarked that the course 
“requires” more homework than any 
they have ever taken. 


Pre-Broadcast Rehearsals 


Two days before the broadcast, the 
group presenting the program does a 
pre-broadcast for the class (from the 
next room) in which occasional weak- 
nesses in preparation are brought to 
light. When the performers return to 
the room, the entire group holds a 
criticism session during which the dull 
portions of the script are brightened, 
the fast talkers are slowed down, the 
grammatical errors are spotted, and 
work is done to inspire more animation 
in the performers’ voices. 

All the programs have taken their 
- subject-matter from the phase of 
American history under discussion in 
the history portion of the course. Most 
of the plans of presentation have been 
dramatizations of historical episodes or 
panel discussions. 

The school’s daily newscast is pro- 
duced by members of the journalism 
class, who prepare news and feature 
stories based on events at school and 
in the community at large. Individual 
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journalists are assigned downtown 
“beats” daily to insure coverage of at 
least the courts, police station, cham- 
ber of commerce, hospital, mortuartes, 
and the leading social and civic organi- 
zations. News features on other aspects 
of community life are free-lanced. The 
radio station weekly rewards the writer 
of “The Story of the Week” with a 
$2.50 check, and each semester awards 





a large trophy to “The Reporter of 
the Year.” 

Although a station announcer usw 
ally handles the school journaligg 
newscast, a few members of the jour. 
nalism class who are interested in radig 
journalism as a career are occasional] 
given the opportunity of going to the 
station and broadcasting the news 
themselves. 





CALIFORNIA TEACHER CREDIT UNIONS 


By Dr. Roy Q. Strain, Compton Junior College 


N December 31, 1948, the latest 
date for which complete data are 
available, there were 23 credit unions 
organized among teacher groups in 
California; 21 of these were serving 























CREDIT UNIONS 
Serving Teachers in California 
By Carl A. Bowman, Los Angeles 


NOTE: There are now 27 teacher credit 
unions in the state. The follow- 
ing complete li.t is published so 
that teachers may know the credit 
union in their area that will serve 
them, 

1. Burbank City Teachers Association 
Federal Credit Union. 

2. California School of Technology Em- 
ployees Federal Credit Union, Pasa- 
dena. 

3. California Teachers Association, Bay 


Section Credit Union. See Page 26. 
4. California Teachers Association, 


Southern Section Credit Union. 
5. Centinella High School 
Federal Credit Union. 


Employees 




































6. Compton District Schools Federal 
Credit Union, 

7. El Camino College Federal Credit 
Union, 


8. El Monte Union High School District 
Federal Credit Union. 

9. Fresno Teachers Credit Union. 

10. Glendale School Employees Federal 
Credit Union, 

11. Inglewood City Schools Credit Union. 

12. Kern County School Employees Fed- 
eral Credit Union, 

13. Long Beach School District Employ- 
ees Federal Credit Union. 

14. Los Angeles Classified School Em- 
ployees Federal Credit Union, 

15. Los Angeles Teachers Credit Union. 


16. Montebello Schools Federal Credit 
Union. 

17. National Schools Employees Credit 
Union, 

18. Orange County Teachers Credit 
Union. 

19. Pasadena School Employees Federal 
Credit Union, 


20. Richmond Teachers Credit Union. 

21. Sacramento Teachers Credit Union. 

22. San Diego Teachers Credit Union. 

23. Santa Barbara Teachers Federal 
Credit Union. 

24. Santa Monica School Employees Fed- 
eral Credit Union. 

25. School Employees Credit Union of 
California. 

26. Stockton Teachers Credit Union. 

27. Tulare County Teachers Federal 

Credit Union. 


public school teachers, one operated in 
a private school, and one was located 
in one of the University of California 
branches. 


These credit unions had 15,067 
members, $4,367,257 in assets, and 
$2,625,404 in loans on the date indj- 
cated. For the year 1948 they hada 
gross income of $267,254, expenses of 
$138,187, net profits of $129,067, and 
paid an average dividend of 3.71% 
to their members. 


The growth of these credit unions 
is striking evidence of the need of 
school employees for the types of serv- 
ice which they offer. It is unfortunate 
that so many teachers are employed 
where credit union services are not 
yet available. It is regrettable that the 
service is not available largely because 
of ignorance on the part of school 
employees of the simplicity of the 
organization and operation of credit 
unions. 


Representatives of all teacher credit 
unions in Southern California were 
recently invited to attend a meeting 
at the CTA Southern Section offices 
in Los Angeles to discuss problems 
peculiar to teacher credit unions. 
About ten credit unions sent one or 
more members and a very profitable 
round table discussion resulted. 


One of the problems considered was 
the lack of understanding and knowl 
edge of credit unions and their serv 
ices on the part of teachers, both in 
areas where their services are avail 
able and where they are not. Asa 
partial solution to this problem it was 
decided to contribute articles about 
credit unions to the CTA Journal and 
periodically to purchase advertising 
space in the magazine. Those present 
felt it was part of their responsibility 
as good credit union people to use 
their time to bring the benefits of 
credit unions to the attention of other 
teachers. It is their hope that the 
information will result in the organi 
zation of many new school employee 
credit unions. 
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I. VISIT OF MISS HELEN KELLER 


ISS Helen Keller has most gra- 

ciously accepted an invitation to 
visit California this month to be pres- 
ent at the dedication of the new 
building for deaf-blind pupils on the 
campus of the California School for 
the Blind, Berkeley. The ceremonies 
will be held on Saturday afternoon, 
October 14. The structure will be 
named the Helen Keller Building, in 
honor of Miss Keller’s great humani- 
tarian achievements. The American 
Foundation for the Blind will sponsor 
her visit. 


The new quarters for the deaf-blind 
pupils will house a program that is 
already distinguished as one of the 
foremost of its kind in the United 
States. The number of pupils enrolled 
is 12; their age range is from ‘early 
childhood to the higher grades. Spe- 
cial construction and equipment have 
been provided for this purpose of 
special education. 


Dr. Roy E. Simpson, Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, issued the fol- 
lowing statement about the cere- 
monies: 


“California is greatly honored to be 
host to Miss Helen Keller on the occa- 
sion of the dedication of the new build- 
ing for the deaf blind at the California 
School for the Blind. There is no one 
else in the world who can so impres- 
sively raise in our minds and hearts the 
nobility of the purpose to which these 
facilities will be devoted.” 


Arrangements for the ceremony are 
being completed by Dr. Herbert R. 
Stolz, chief of the division of special 
schools and services, State Department 
of Education, and Dr. Berthold Low- 
enfeld, superintendent of the Califor- 
nia School for the Blind. 


Governor Warren has been invited 
to dedicate the building in honor of 
Miss Keller. The ceremonies will be 
open to the public. 


The Department of Education, in 
announcing this dedication ceremony 
to members of the teaching profession 
through CTA Journal, submits the 
suggestion that some teachers, admin- 
istrators, parent-teacher groups, or 
other interested friends of education 
in the Bay region, may wish to arrange 
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for groups of public school children to 
attend. The occasion offers unique 
opportunity to honor Helen Keller, 
one of the inspiring personalities of 
our time. 


II. UNITED NATIONS 
OBSERVANCE 


HE attention of all California 

teachers is invited to United Na- 
tions Week, Monday, October 16, 
through Tuesday, October 24, 1950. 
The final day of the observance, 
October 24, has been designated 
United Nations Day. This is the 5th 
anniversary of the signing of the 
United Nations Charter in San Fran- 
cisco. A special program has been 
arranged for the evening of October 
24, 8 o'clock, Veterans Auditorium, 
War Memorial Center, San Francisco.* 
Fred W. Smith of Ventura, former 
president of the State Board of Educa- 
tion and a former president of Lions 
International, will deliver the principal 
address. Mr. Smith has been present 
as an observer at many of the impor- 
tant conferences of the United Nations 
in this country and abroad. 


III. SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM 


URING the 1949-1950 school year, 

approximately 2400 California 
schools participated in the School 
Lunch Program, serving over 400,000 
meals every school day. 


A summary submitted recently to 
the State Superintendent and the 
Governor by James M. Hemphill, 
supervisor of the program, indicates 
that most schools charged pupils 20 
cents for the “Type A,” or complete 
meal, and 5 cents for “Type C,” or 
mid-afternoon milk. Many schools 
were able to charge less. The state 
office was able to reimburse schools 
from the federal appropriation at the 
rate of 5 cents for each “Type A” 





* Tickets for the event, $1.50 each, may 
be obtained from William R. Talley, 210 
Post Street, San Francisco 8. Plans to broad- 
cast the meeting on a nation-wide basis are 
in progress; time of the broadcasts or re- 
broadcasts will be announced by radio 
stations and newspapers closer to the date. 


meal, and 2 cents for each “Type C” 
serving. 

Applications for participation in the 
program during the present school 
year indicate that a substantial increase 
in the number of participating schools 
will be reported. Funds provided by 
the Congress are not sufficient to 
cover the growth of the program, and 
it appears that there will have to be 
a reduction in reimbursement rates for 
the current year. 


IV. RESIGNATIONS, HOME- 
MAKING EDUCATION 


HE former Bertha Vaughan Akin, 

chief of the bureau of homemaking 
education since 1944, resigned during 
the summer from the position in which 
she had made a splendid contribution 
to the development of the homemak- 
ing program. She became the bride 
of Raymond W. Gregory, assistant 
commissioner for vocational education 
in the U. S. Office of Education. Mr. 
and Mrs. Gregory are making their 
home in Washington, D. C. 


Mrs. Gwendolyn Wagner resigned 
her position as regional supervisor of 
homemaking education in the Sacra- 
mento area. She had been active in 
conducting in-service teacher training 
programs and in the preparation of 
instructional materials during her 5 
years of valued service in the Bureau. 


SIGNIFICANT ACTIONS 


Notes from the August 26 Meeting of 
CTA Board of Directors 


FTER a report by the Insurance 

Committee, the Board unanimously 
is recommending to the State Council, 
at the December meeting in Los An- 
geles, a plan of automobile insurance 
for teachers. 


A CTA emblem pin was adopted; 
information on price and availability 
is found on Page 30 of this issue. 


Applications for charters as affili- 
ated chapters of California Teachers 
Association were granted to ten local 
associations; see list on Page 27. 


The Board unanimously decided for 
California Teachers Association to 
oppose Constitutional Amendment 
No. 6 on the November ballot, which 
is an endeavor to legalize gambling. 


Authority was granted for a com- 
mittee to work with the California 
School Trustees Association on a 
statement and code for employment 
practices. 


Authorization was given to the 


Research Department to charge for 
certain of its publications. 
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FIRST CSTA LEADERSHIP 
TRAINING ‘CONFERENCE 


HE first leadership-training pro- 

gram for officers and sponsors of 
college and university chapters of 
California Student Teachers Associa- 
tion will be held October 27, 28 and 
29, at Asilomar, on the Monterey 
Peninsula. 


At least three officers from each 
chapter, and the sponsor, are invited 
to attend. A few colleges are in the 
process of forming chapters, but these 
may send representatives and a spon- 
sor as well. The conference will in- 
clude suggestions for chapter pro- 
grams, committee activity, parliamen- 
tary procedures, and chapter campus 
activities. (See also Page 29.) 


Dinner will be served at Asilomar 
on Friday evening, October 27, at 6:30. 
The evening program on Friday will 
include the general session of the Bay 
Section, CTA leadership training con- 
ference and an informal get-together 
of CSTA representatives. Speaker for 
the evening, provided by the Bay 
Section, will be Dr. Rex H. Turner, 
President of CTA. 


The conference will begin imme- 
diately following breakfast, Saturday, 
October 28, and last until 3:00 p.m. 
A recreation period will follow, and 
the evening program will be square 
dancing and other entertainment. The 
conference will close at noon on Sun- 
day, October 30, following a general 
session at which Dr. Arthur F. Corey, 
State Executive Secretary, will sum- 
marize the conference. 


Expenses are very reasonable and 
are paid by the chapters. A blank 
for reservations, giving rates for 
rooms including meals, will be sent 
upon application to State Headquar- 
ters, 391 Sutter Street, San Fran- 
cisco 8. 


Transportation to Asilomar is most 
direct by automobile. However, those 
coming from Southern California will 
find the Southern Pacific streamliner, 
The Daylight, arrives at Salinas (the 
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nearest railroad stopping-point) at 
both morning and evening hours. 


Regional Meetings 


Four regional one-day meetings of 
chapters—two in the northern part of 
the state, two in the southern part — 
will be held for the first time this 
school year. The first, for those chap- 
ters located north of Tehachapi, will 
be at College of Pacific, Stockton, on 
Saturday, November 4; the second, 
for those in the southern part of the 
state, will be held on November 18 
in the vicinity of Los Angeles. The 
third is scheduled for February 24 in 
the northern portion, and the fourth 
on March 5, in the southern part, both 
meetings to be centrally located. 


Each chapter. is urged to send as 
many chapter members as possible to 
these one-day meetings. The sessions 
for each meeting will be devoted to 
committee activity, for study and 
background, in order that chapters 
may instruct state committee members 
on action for the CSTA state-wide 
committee program. 


A preliminary regional meeting was 
held on May 26 at Stockton at the 
invitation of College of the Pacific 
and it was voted there to hold the 
four conferences because it was agreed 
that such general get-togethers for the 
study of. common professional prob- 
lems, prior to the two meetings of the 
Junior Executive Council, would be 
invaluable in building professional 
consciousness, and would result in 
more considered and effective com- 
mittee action. Chapter officers will 
please make note of the dates, and ar- 
range for as large an attendance as 
possible. Notice of the exact time and 
place for each meeting will be sent 
to the chapter sponsors and officers 
as soon aS arrangements are complete. 
CTA Section officers have generously 
agreed to assist in financing these 
one-day meetings. 


Membership Report 


On Page 29 of this issue are the final 
CSTA membership figures for the cal- 
















endar year 1950. The enrollment of 
3,973 represents an all-time high jp 
CSTA membership figures. It is also 
noted that the number of chapters 
with representatives on the Junior 
Executive Council has increased ¢op, 
siderably. There are now only six of 
the 32 teacher-training institutions of 
the State which do not have such 
representation. Eight colleges now 
have two representatives, and five 
schools have three. 





Council on Teacher Education 


The California Council on Teacher 
Education, which represents the 
teacher-training institutions, the State 
Department of Education, and the 
teacher professional organizations of 
the State, has invited two representa. 
tives from California Student Teachers 
Association beginning with the No- 
vember meeting. President John F. 
Clark will be the official representa. 
tive of CSTA, together with one 
other, chosen by the CSTA Executive 
Board, for a two-year term. 


Participation in the Council’s work 
affords the CSTA a great opportunity 
and recognition deeply appreciated by 
the student officers and members. 


Editor of CSTA News 


John McGill, University of Califor- 
nia at Berkeley, was named by Presi- 
dent Clark as Editor of the CSTA 
News (now in its fourth year) for the 
current year. The News, scheduled 
to reach chapter members on the 15th 
of each school month, carries a record 
of chapter activities, to supplement 
the material provided for chapter use 
in the CTA Journal. Sufficient copies 
to provide every member with each 
issue, will be sent to each chapter on 
request. Mr. McGill has a background 
of journalism, as well as experience 
as an active member and officer of the 


UC, Berkeley chapter. 


Council Meeting Dates 


The CSTA Junior Executive Coun: 
cil will meet for the 1950-51 as fol- 
lows: . 

December 8 and 9, Hotel Biltmore, 
Los Angeles. 

April 13 and 14, Fairmont Hotel, 
San Francisco. 


Executive Board Meetings 


The Executive Board, consisting of 
John F. Clark, president; Irving D. 
Croshier, vice-president; Miss Corliss 
Kranz, secretary, and Mary A. Ball, 
State Advisor, met at Camp Seeley, 
on September 29, 30 and October 1, 
to outline the year’s program. 
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A School Cafeteria Experiment 


By Mable Prescott, Cafeteria Manager, and Thelma A. Morgan, Principal, 
Washington School, Burbank, Los Angeles County ; 


school cafeteria is to provide a 

nutritional division consistent in 
service with a home kitchen; but we 
have found, over a period of years, 
that its success and concomitant values 
extend far beyond this purpose. 


T= primary purpose of any 


We have found that it may easily 
become an important, integral part of 
the total school, and irom its activities 
may come many of the enjoyable and 
far-reaching experiences common to a 
school-home. 


We became interested in analyzing 
our cafeteria’s relationship to the 
whole school. Possibilities for its ex- 
pansion and influence were apparent 
two years ago after our children had 
begun to take a vital interest in being 
responsible for their own activities 
through their student government. 


They were already actively operating 
under a Building-Yard Maintenance 
Committee to improve abilities, atti- 
tudes, and habits in the use and: care 
of school property. Greater benefits 
from the utilization of the library were 
being realized under a Student Library 
Committee. The auditorium, through 
a student committee that planned 
assemblies, had become a place of 
greater interest and benefit. 


The creation of a greater under- 
standing of our community through 
student-sponsored activities to acquaint 
the neighborhood with school aims 1n 
promoting friendliness, understanding, 
and cooperation was already the re- 
sponsibility of the Community Rela- 
tions, Publicity, and Ways and Means 
Committees. Playing and acting safe 
had become the responsibility of each 
member under the guidance and careful 
supervision of the Safety Committee. 
Health and thoughtfulness toward 
members who were absent because of 
illness was the concern of the Attend- 
ance Committee. 


The Children Cooperate 


The new cafeteria manager and her 
staff were interested in the attempts 
of these small citizens to operate inde- 
pendently in their age level in caring 
for their own needs. They realized 
that proper food, prepared correctly 
and attractively, pleasant surroundings, 
and a friendly kitchen could do much 
to establish desirable attitudes and 
habits in diet and to furnish the pleas- 
ant memories so important and com- 
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mon to childhood in its approach to 
food. 


Their first special activity was a 
Hallowe'en lunch. It was advertised 
through the student Publicity Com- 
mittee. Special preparations, to add 
a festive air, included crepe paper 
streamers,. cut-outs of witches, bats 
and jack-o-lanterns in the hall by the 
steam tables. A shock of corn, guarded 
by a life-size witch, leaned against the 
doorway at the entrance. The tables 
in the library were decorated with 
yellow and rust chrysanthemum run- 
ners; the cafeteria manager, her work- 
ers, the teacher on lunch duty and the 
student hosts and hostesses wore crepe 
paper aprons and caps. The menu 
included: 


Tuna Loaf 
Peaches in orange gelatine 
Hallowe’en Cookies Circus Peanuts 
Bread Butter Milk 


Five hundred fifty of the 840 chil- 
dren enrolled brought their quarters 
and ate in the cafeteria on that occasion. 


Since that inaugural event, the cafe- 
teria staff has served special lunches 
before each holiday, and interest has 
continued to be keen. This year a 
school birthday lunch was prepared in 
September to celebrate our school’s 


21st year. It, too, was a gala occasion 
and focused attention upon our regard 
for our school-home and all. the chil- 
dren who had known security and 
happiness within its protective walls 
and yards. 

This year we hope, through the 
creation of a Cafeteria Committee in 
the student government, to refine 
and to improve table etiquette and to 
intiate a program that encourages the 
maximum consumption of vegetables. 
The cafeteria manager and school 
nurse will be asked to act as sponsors 
for this important committee. 


Mom’s Other Kitchen 


The keen interest in and feeling of 
importance for the cafeteria as a 
“homey” center have been indicated 
in responses made by the children to a 
cafeteria slogan contest held both last 
year and this. One contestant submit- 
ted “Mom’s other kitchen.” This year 
student judges chose “When your 
tummy says it’s time, get into the 
cafeteria line” for the best primary 
entry and “Healthy diet; come and 
try it” for the winning intermediate 
one. There were scores of entries and 
much time and effort expended out- 
side school hours in this contest even 
though we offered as prizes only a free 
lunch for the winners. 


It is felt that the efforts to encour- 
age our children to make full use of 
the cafeteria have resulted in increased 
benefits to the school personnel. 

I. The children have profited from: 


(a) Well prepared lunches and 
home-like atmosphere at meal time. 


Getting ready to pass by the steam tables, Washington School cafeteria 


































































































































Some homes are fire-proof — 
others, weather-proof, rust-proof, 
termite-proof or earthquake- 
poof. 


But every home should be 
"Octopus-proof.” 


On the average, adding just 
TWO CENTS more of the home- 
building dollar to the wiring item 
will make the difference between 
ordinary, "Just - get - by" wiring 
and Certified Adequate Wiring. 

Eliminating clusters of cords 
sprouting from a single outlet is 
just one of the benefits of ade- 
quate wiring. It also assures 
enough switches, lights, circuits, 
heavy enough wire and a large 
enough service entrance. These 
mean safe, comfortable, econom- 
ical electric service. 


When you plan to build or buy 
a home, insist on Certified Ade- 
quate Wiring. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 
ELECTRICAL BUREAU 


1355 MARKET STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 3 






























(b) Increased responsibility for 
and enjoyment in everyday school 
activities. 

(c) A feeling that school is, after 
all, only an extension of the excellent 
training initiated in the hdme. 

II. The cafeteria has profited be- 
cause it is: 

(a) Realizing better its primary func- 
tion of serving good food at low cost 
to the maximum number. 

(b) Contributing to the community 
in its efforts to extend home training. 

(c) Serving as an integral part of 
the school total. 

III. The school has profited because 
it is being furnished with: 





(a) A center which sponsors good 
health through proper diet. 


(b) An area where the interest anq 
activities of the children may take on 
functional significance for growth in 
increased friendliness, understandin 
cooperation and mutual benefit. 


HIS organized routine means addj- 

tional work for the cafeteria staff 
but the results are sufficiently gratify. 
ing to offset the effort. Drudgery, that 
could result, even in a routinely oper. 
rated cafeteria, is minimized. There is 
always too much life, activity, and fun 
there for hours to drag or monotony to 
creep in. 





Changes in California School Administrators 


City Superintendents 


Dr. H. Thurston Hatch Sf Petaluma was elected 
superintendent, Chico unified. 

Willard Knowles, formeriy principal, Alhambra 
union high, Martinez, was selected to succeed 
retiring Superintendent Forrest Routt, Mar- 
tinez. 

Dr. Fred W. Hosler, formerly superintendent, 
Oklahoma City schools, was chosen to be super- 
intendent of the new unified Lynwood school 
district. 

Dr. Albert M. Davis, superintendent, Palo Alto 
unified schools, was elected superintendent, 
Laguna Beach unified, succeeding Bronson 
Buxton, who remains in Laguna Beach as a 
teacher. 

Eugene Mueller of River Forest, Illinois, is to 
be superintendent, San Bernardino City 
schools. 

Dr. Henry Gunn, formerly president, Oregon 
College of Euucation, Monmouth, was selected 
as the new superintendent of schools, Palo 
Alto. 

Eugene R. Haskell, superintendent, Carmenita 
elementary district, was chosen to be superin- 
tendent of the unified district at Boulder 
Creek. 

Clarence Burrill, formerly administrative assist- 
ant of San Mateo union high school district, 
was elected superintendent of schools at Peta- 
luma. 

Edmond Bullard, science teacher of Dixon union 
high school, was elected superintendent of 
Temp'eton unified school district, succeeding 
Nicholas Nugent. 

Jack Martin, formerly elementary district super- 
intendent at Greenfield, accepted the superin- 
tendency of Middleton unified school district, 
Lake County. 


County Superintendents 


L. G. Johnson, formerly suverintendent of the 
elementary school at Arbuckle, was named 
county superintendent of Colusa County 
schools upon the resignation of Mrs, Ruth 
Edmands who went to the State Department 
as a consu.tant in elementary education. 

Theodore R. Smedberg, director of education 
and research in Sacramento County, was 
named superintendent of Sacramento County 
schools, succeeding the late Robert E. Golway. 

Ray Johnson, formerly director of audio-visual 
education for the Riverside County schools, 
has been elected county superintendent to 
succeed E. E. Smith upon his retirement in 
January of 1951; Mr. Smith has served that 
county since 1926. 


Directors of State and Junior Colleges 


Dr. Cornelius H. Siemens, dean, Compton Junior 
College, was elected president, Humboldt State 
College, Arcata. 

Dr. Glen Kendall, head of the education depart- 

ment, San Francisco State College, was elected 

president of Chico State College and took of- 
fice July 1st. 


FOR THE 1950-1951 SCHOOL YEAR 


By Clive M. Saiz and Carl A. Bowman, CTA Placement Services 





Dr. H. Lynn Sheller, formerly registrar, Fuller. 
ton District Junior College, was promoted to 
be director of the college upon the retirement 
of ee T. Boyce, who served there since 
1918. 

George W. Mabee, formerly dean, Palo Verde 
College, Blythe, was elected as dean, Oceanside. 
Carlsbad Junior Col.ege. 

Eugene T. Boswell was selected as dean, Palo 
Verde College, Blythe. 

Dr. Ralph Prator, director of admissions and 
associate professor of education, University of 
Colorado at Boulder, was named president of 
Bakersfield Co.lege, Kern County union high 
school district, Bakersfield. He succeeds Grace 
Bird, who has been head of the college since 
1921, and who has accepted a position at the 
University of California. 

Thomas A. Blakeley, formerly with College of 
Marin, was elected president of the Fresno 
Junior College. 

Harry Renoud was promoted to the position of 
dean of student activities at Reedley Coulege, 

Dr. Leland Medsker, president of Chicago Mu- 
nicipal Junior Colleges, accepted the director- 
ship of one of the Contra Costa County col- 
leges. 

John Porterfield of the Richmond unified school 
district was named director of a Contra Costa 
college. 


District Superintendents 


Wendell Forney, formerly principal at Green- 
ville, was elected uistrict su’ erintendent of 
the Ga.t union high school district; he suc- 
ceeds Floyd Taylor, who accepted a position 
in the State Department of Education. 

C. B. Hayes was promoted to the superintendency 
of Kerman union high school district, upon the 
retirement of Walter C. Hixson. 

W. H. Riley, formerly principal of Avenal high 
school, was elected district superintendent of 
the Lemoore union high school district, upon 
the retirement of J. F. Graham. 

Thomas Preece was elected superintendent of 
the Trinity union high school district; he was 
formerly superintendent at San Dieguito union 
high school. 

Ivan Larsen accepted the superintendency of the 
Patterson union junior-senior high school; he 
was formerly district superintendent, Middle 
town unified school district. 

Leo Wolfson was promoted from principal of 
the junior college to superintendent, Reedley 
high school-junior college district, succeeding 
Dr. J. O. McLaughlin, who is retiring after 
17 years service. 

Victor M. Edney, formerly principal, Redondo 
union high was chosen to be district superin- 
tendent and principal, Brawley high school. 
Percy Palmer, district superintendent there for 
many years, has voluntarily resigned his ad- 
ministrative position to accept a teaching job 
in the same system. 

Dr. Stuart McComb, formerly business manager, 
Compton union high school and junior college 
district, was promoted to be district superin- 
tendent of the Compton secondary schools and 
president of Compton College, succeeding Dr. 

O. Scott Thompson, who retired this year. 
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THE NEW ALICE AND JERRY 
BASIC READING PROGRAM 


Retains and adds to the famous charm of the colorful original series, 
that was announced as “a revelation and a revolution.” (Remember?) 


Satisfies the pupils with improved child-experience stories and lovable 
characters that seem so real. 





Increases the ease by a reduced vocabulary, an even more gradual intro- 
duction of new words, the use of more running words, and improved 
methods of teaching. 


Provides for the younger beginners (5 yr. 6 mo.) with an expanded 
Reading Readiness program. 





Contributes another “first” — separate teaching plans for the superior 


group, for the average group, and for the immature group in new 


Teachers’ Guidebooks. 





Delights all with a set of 24 beautiful Big Pictures to illustrate and 
stimulate dynamic, interesting chart reading with the first of four new 


preprimers. 


Offers new workbooks, including unit tests, and, for the immature pupils, 


special vocabulary workbooks. 









Supplies supplementary textfilms of proved value. Fills testing needs 
with new Achievement Tests. For other features see The New Alice 
And Jerry Program! 


Representatives: 





Exuiott R. DoNALpDs Nev W. Hitt 
P. O. Box 355 1401 Moncado Drive 
Menlo Park, California Glendale 7, California 





ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


1911 Ridge Avenue . Evanston, Illinois 
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MUSIC AND THE 


AMERICAN FAMILY 
1750-1950 
Week of September 29 


Prelude to an American 
Family 


Week of October 6 
Log Cabin in the 
Wilderness 


Week of October 13 
Invitation to a Tea Party 


Week of October 20 
Building a House by the 
Potomac 


Week of October 27 


A House Burns— 
A Home Rises 


Week of November 3 
Trading Post on the Prairie 


Week of November 10 
Letter from Home 


Week of November 17 
A House Divided 

































































TEACHER’S MANUAL — FREE 


Available to teachers or leaders 
of listening groups. Request 
Cards are being sent to principals 
of Western schools. For additional 
Request Cards write to Standard 
School Broadcast, 225 Bush St., 
San Francisco 20, California. 
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Dr. John B. Crossley, Beverly Hills high school 
principal, was elected superintendent, Ventura 
union high school and junior college district. 

Frank M. Chase Jr., formerly of Sweetwater, 
union high school, National City, was chosen 
to be superintendent, Oceanside high school- 
junior college district. 

William R. Mace, formerly of Taft union high 
school faculty, and before that an administra- 
tor in the East, was elected superintendent, 
San Dieguito union high, Encinitas. 

Neal Wade was elected superintendent, Chow- 
chilla union high school district; he has been 
principal of Weed high school since 1946. 

Anthony E. Karnes, at one time Commissioner 
of Education in Alaska, was elected district 
superintendent, Elsinore union high. 

Ken Forry, elementary principal, Martinez, was 
elected superintendent, Sonoma union high 
school district. 

Bruce M. Crawford, superintendent, Buttonwil- 
low elementary, was elected district superin- 
tendent, Richland school district, upon retire- 
ment of O. T. Olson. 

Carl Blomquist, formerly superintendent, Dent 
union elementary, was chosen district superin- 
tendent, Buttonwillow union elementary dis- 
trict. 

Carl Tivel, of Mojave elementary superintend- 
ency, was elected to the district superintend- 
ency of Atascadero schools. 

Roger G. Casier, superintendent at Boulder 
Creek, was selected to be district superintend- 
ent, Carpinteria elementary schools. 

Floyd E. Swagerty, from Linden elementary dis- 
trict, is to be the new district superintendent, 
Dent union elementary school. 

Lewis E. McGraw, formerly with San Clemente 
elementary schools, has been elected to the 
superintendency, Carmenita elementary dis- 
trict, Norwalk. 

Robert Ulrich, principal in San Bernardino City, 
was chosen to be superintendent, Mojave ele- 
mentary schools. 

Bruce M. Ruppenthal, teacher in San Bernar- 
dino, was elected district superintendent, Rich- 
Mar union elementary, San Marcos. 

Howard J. Demeke, formerly assistant superin- 
tendent, Visalia public schools, was elected to 
be assistant superintendent in charge of cur- 
riculum, Whittier city school district. 

Beecher H. Harris accepted the superintendency 
of Las Lomitas elementary school district, suc- 
ceeding Charles Niederhauser. 

Frederick Ludwig of Coalinga was elected to the 
superintendency of Greenfield elementary 
schools, 

Calvin Sassarini was named superintendent of 
Sonoma elementary school district. 

James Hogin was elected district superintendent 
of McCloud elementary schools; he was for- 
merly with the Sacramento city schools. 


High School Principals 


William Middleton, formerly of San Martin ele- 
mentary school district, was named principal 
of Wheatland union high school, succeeding 
Weston Alt. 

Loren Critzer, county superintendent-elect of 
Napa County and formerly principal of Napa 
junior high school, was named principal of 
Sequoia union high school, Redwood City. 

Russell Lowe, formerly superintendent of the 


elementary school at McCloud, was elected 
principal, Laytonville junior-senior high 
school. 


Wayne Hoffman was named principal, Elk Creek 
high school, in Willows union high school dis- 
trict. 

L'oyd Farley was elected principal of the new 
Alum Rock high school near San Jose; he 
was formerly principal at Gilroy. 

Guy Roney was promoted to the principalship, 
Gilroy union high school. 

Benjamin King, of Lassen County superintend- 
ent’s office, was named to the principalship, 
Esparto union high school. 

Vernon Korstad was elected principal of Wil- 
liams union high school, succeeding Grenville 
Jones. 

Frank Mann, former'y of Gilroy union high 
school, was elected principal, Weed high 
school. 

Clifton "King, vice-principal, Red Bluff union 
high school, was elected principal, Tahoe- 
Truckee joint union high school. 

John Lucas accepted the principalship, Los Mo- 
linos high school, in Corning union high school 
district. 

Grenville Carlton Jones of Williams has been 
elected principal, Alhambra union high school, 
Martinez. 

Weston M. Alt, formerly principal, Wheatland 
high school, has been chosen principal, Coa- 
linga junior-senior high school. 

D. Carl Gelatt, principal, Bret Harte high school, 
Angels Camp, was elected principal, Avenal 
high school. 

Donald D. Reber, formerly school administrator 

in Honolulu, will be high school principal, 

Lynwood unified. 





Kenneth L. Peters, high school principal M 
bello, was chosen principal of Bever 4 
high’ school. overly Hill 

Lloyd W. Waller was promoted to th i 
ship of the new Mira Costa high, South te 
union high school district, Redondo Beach, ’ 

— *. —— = a to the principal. 
ship, edondo each union high, 

Beach. Shy Redondo 

Earl Smith was promoted to the principals 
of the new Bellflower high school, i o 
union high district. 0 Exeiy 

Leonard F, Ebrite was selected as hi 
principal, Hemet. a 

Ernest R. Camfield of Upland was chosen to be 
high school principal, Fontana, which js under 
the Chaffey union high school district, Ontario 

Donald R. Lund, boys vice-principal, Excelsior 
union high, was elected high school principal 
Oceanside. P 

John A. Quade, formerly vice-principal, Selma 
union high, was elected principal of the high 
school, Paso Robles. 





MILTON BRADLEY CRAYONS 


TRUSTED FRIENDS 
IN NEW DRESS 


Sonus these new Milton Bradley 
CRAYRITE Crayon packages. They 
bring you finer crayons than ever— 
smoother blending, more brilliant, . 
And, because they are Milton Bradley 
quality, you will recognize old, trust- 
ed friends in new dress. Available 
in Round and No-Roll, in usual 8, 
16 and 24 color assortments. 
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NOTE: i¢ you have not already received 
your copy, write today for the Milton 
Bradley Catalog of Educational Materials. 
Milton Bradley Company, Springfield 
2, Mass. 
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high America’s meat packers use more than 1% _ Iron and steel manufacture take coal on a ton- 
million tons of coal a year. for-ton basis, close to 100 million tons yearly. roal ? 


The railroads? Steel producers? 
Public utilities? Three good 
guesses—because they're all big 
coal users. 

But the “right” answer is: 
general industrial manufacture. 


RUBBER § For, when yousumit up, three- 


¥ me ks BAS Biss : Benne 


Almost 8 eitihon tons of “il a year go to Coal helps produce more than 78 million tires fif ths of the 500 million tons of 
power the looms of America’s textile mills. a year for automotive transportation. coal produced this year will go 
: to make the things everyone 

uses every day! 
Yes, virtually everything 
America wears, eats or uses de- 
pends on coal. When you buy a 
dress or a shirt... turn on a light 
... put ona pair of shoes... ride 
in an automobile . . . or write a 
letter, you “use” coal. For coal 
= iis the vital source of most of the 
eee light, heat and power needed to 
Aluminum manufacture calls for low-cost heat —__ Railroads used 72 million tons of coal last year manufacture all these things and 

and power—most of it generated from coal. hauling freight and passengers. many more. 

It's plain to see that America 
needs a lot of coal. And, fortu- 
nately, the most indispensable 
of our natural resources is also 
the most plentiful! 


Your students will get graphic knowledge 
about coal’s extensive use in our modern civi- 
lization through our informative and interest- 
ing booklet, PERTINENT Facts Asout Coat. It 
covers industrial, domestic and chemical uses 
simply, understandably. Send coupon for free 


specimen copy today. —---------— 


Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. S 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C, 


Please send me a free specimen copy of 


PERTINENT Facts ABout COAL. 
(PLEASE PRINT) 


Name 

Street Se eee silat 
City Pienaar eS Zone State 
Position or Grade 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 
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John Greenleaf Whittier 


Now 7 New EBFilms 
on great men and women 
give America’s schools 


Earlier EBFilms on 
American Literature and History 


Christopher Columbus 
Thomas Jefferson 
Weoshington Irving 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA FILMS INC. 


Wilmette, Illinois 


Benjamin Franklin 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
James Fenimore Cooper 


3S 


Your Local EBF Representative: 
WILLIAM URLAUB, 112 Glen Court, 
Walnut Creek, California. 


EDMUND F. OVEREND, 20140 Malibu 
Road, Malibu, California. 





High School Vice-Principals 


Edward E. Leach, formerly of King City, was 
elected vice-principal, Hanford union high 
school. 

Dr. John Cowan, who has been studying at Stan- 
ford University, was named vice-principal, 
Red Bluff union high school. 

William E. Brown was promoted to the vice- 
principalship, Mira Costa High, South Bay, 
union high school district. 

Harold B. Walden was promoted to the vice- 
principalship, Redondo union high school. 
George Marsh was elected vice-principal, Selma 

union high school. 

John W. Sherman, formerly of San Francisco 
State College, was elected vice-principal of 
Fallbrook union high school, San Diego County. 

D. A. Morrissey of San Jose was elected vice- 
principal, King City union high school. 

Catherine McVey was promoted to girls vice- 
principal of the new Mira Costa high. 


Junior High Principals 


Martin H. Munz, formerly assistant superintend- 
ent of schools, Hemet, was chosen to be junior 
high principal, Redlands. 

Cal McKnelly, principal of a junior high in Salt 
Lake City, was elected to be junior high prin- 
cipal, Salinas. 

Albert Clemore was elected vice-principal, junior 
high school, Brawley. 

Kenneth Wood was elected to the vice-principal- 
ship, Corona junior high. 


Elementary Principals 


Alden Spencer was named principal, Linden ele- 
mentary school, to succeed Floyd Swagerty. 
Arthur Eve, formerly of Woodland school dis- 
trict, accepted the principalship, Truckee ele- 

mentary school. 

James Welch, formerly elementary principal at 
Truckee, was named to a principalship of one 
of the elementary schools in Ravenswood dis- 
trict. 

W. D. Shepherd accepted the principalship, Oak- 
land school, in Nevada County. 

John Albright of Stanford University was named 
principal, Pescadero elementary school. 

Mrs. Estella Close was named supervising prin- 
cipal, Sausalito elementary school district. 
Wallace Lozensky accepted the principalship of 
Geyserville union elementary school; he was 

formerly principal, Elk Creek high school. 

Charles Reed, formerly of Piedmont school dis- 
trict, was elected principal of MacGregor and 
Vista schools in Albany. 

Frank Schieber, formerly of Hopland, was elect- 
ed princival, Forrestville elementary school, in 
Sonoma County. 

Max Allen was named principal, San Ardo union 
school, Monterey County. 

Joseph Muldown accepted the principalship of 
Barstow school, Fresno County; he was for- 
merly in Oak'and. 

William Trevethick was named principal, Lake 
Valley elementary school, at Bijou. 

Robert Gilbert was elected principal, Tahoe Lake 
elementary school. 

Charles Chubb was named principal, Kings Beach 
elementary school, in the Tahoe-Truckee uni- 
fied school district. 

Francis Ebert, formerly of the Fort Bragg dis- 
trict, was elected principal, Redwood Valley 
elementary school. 

John Oakes. formerly principal of Redwood Val- 
ley elementary school, accepted a position in 
the office of the Mendocino County superin- 
tendent of schools. 

Anthony Scafani, formerly of National City, 
was elected to a principalship in Mt. Diablo 
unified school district. 

Nicholas Barbieri was elected principal, Williams 
elementary school; he was in Yolo County last 
year. 

William Harris sccepted an elementary princi- 
pa'ship in St. Helent unified school district. 
Donald Himes was elected to the nrincipalship, 

Valley union school, Hayfork, Trinity County. 

Robert Spence accepted a principalship in the 
Tennyson school district, Alameda County. 

Thomas Farney was elected to the principalship, 
Ransom school, Stanislaus County. 

Kathleen Holthauer, teacher in San Martin 
school, was promoted to the principalship, San 
Martin elementarv school, after the resigna- 
tion of William Middleton. 

Loren Andrews was elected principal of an ele- 
mentary school, Chico. 

Carl Druley of Martinez was selected as an ele- 
mentary principal, Chico. 

Schuyler Phillips, principal in Daggett, was 
—— to an elementary principalship in Red- 
lands. 

Imogene Wilson, formerly superintendent, Otay 
district, was chosen as an elementary princi- 
pal, La Mesa. 

Pauline Jones, former principal, Redlands junior 
— was elected elementary principal, La 

esa. 





New, exciting juniors 


from LONGMANS 


DUFF 


The Story 
of a Bear 


By WILLIAM MARSHALL RUSH. Illus, 
by Gardell Dano Christensen. A thrilling 
tale of a wonderful black bear, Duff 
As he grows from a curious cub to a 
*full-sized bear he has many exciting 
adventures, including a terrific fight 
with a huge grizzly, and finally becomes 
the leader of all the bears. Ages 12-16. 


$2.25 


WINTER WEDDING 


By MARTHA BARNHART HARPER, 
author of Bittersweet. A warm, absorb. 
ing family story about a girl whose be- 
trothed was killed in the Civil War, 
Taking a teaching job in lowa she again 
finds happiness. Her problem in choos- 
ing the right man is one older girls will 
love reading about. Coming in Nov, 
Ages |4-up. $2.50 


THE BOATSWAIN'S 
BOY 


By ROBERT Cet 
DU SOE. Decor. 
by Arthur Harper. 
Kidnapped on his 
way to join his 
ship, Midshipman 
Jonithan Amery 
is plunged into-Z 










the War of 1812. He takes part in sea 
battles, is taken prisoner, escapes and 
returns in command of a prize ship. A 
vigorous tale of a brave adventurous 
time in our history. Ages 12-16. $2.25 





FOR’ THE BRAVE 


By MERRITT PARMELEE ALLEN. Decor. 
by Kreigh Collins. An exciting story of 
an expedition bound for Oregon — and 
of a boy who decides to forge his future 
there. Red Dakin experiences great ad- 
ventures and an attack by a bear. And 
in a fight to the death he recovers his 
father's lost legacy. Ages 12-16. $2.50 


At all bookstores 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND CO. 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3 
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cClure, formerly principal, Button- 
- oa, was elected principal of 

Oceanside elementary. eis: 

M. Mercado was chosen to be principal, 

»” est Riverside elementary school. 

Strickland, principal in Lompoc, was elected 
elementary principal, Holtville. 

Ernest Joule was elected principal, Garvey ele- 
mentary schools. ie ae 
rman Mueller, principal, Caruthers union, was 

aeected as elementary principal, North Ran- 
chito school, Pico. oan 

ward E. Range, formerly elementary princi- 
al, Holtville, was chosen to be principal, 
Pioneer school, Enterprise district. 

Ralph I. Westerberg, from Colton elementary, 
was elected principal, Willowbrook elementary 

oon Richelieu was promoted to an elementary 
principalship, Fullerton. ane 

Ralph E. Kloepper was elected to a principal- 

ship, Artesia school district. 

Werrence L. White was promoted to an elemen- 
tary principalship, Martinez. 

Virgil S. Hollis of Alameda has been elected ele- 
mentary principal, Martinez. 

Mark T. McKimmey, from Santa Ana, was 
elected to an elementary principalship, Mar- 

uildred B. Richmond was elected to an elemen- 
tary principalship, Ramona unified schools. 

Clayton E. Kay, from Burbank schools, was 
chosen to be elementary principal in Monterey 
public schools. y 

Richard Boaden, formerly with Santa Barbara 
College, was elected principal of an elemen- 
tary school, Reedley joint. 

William W Noble, principal of Garden Grove 
elementary, was elected to the Villa Park ele- 
mentary school principalship. 

Lester S. Clemens, from Torrance, was chosen 
to be princiral, Santa Margarita union ele- 
mentary district. 

Lawrence Davis and wife were chosen as princi- 
pal and teachers for Shandon union elemen- 
tary school. 

Jack W. McLaughlin was chosen as an elemen- 
tary principal, Hermosa Beach; he was for- 
merly attendance supervisor, Corcoran elemen- 
tary. 

Perry Morris was elected at mid-term to be 
principal, Highgrove elementary school, re- 
placing Paul Clay, who is to go into the State 
Department of Education. ss 
Glenn Palmer, principal in Colton elementary, 
was elected to an elementary principalship, 

Rivera school district. 


Counsellors, Deans, Etc. 


George Bergen, recently of Lompoc schools, ac- 
cepted a position in guidance with the Analy 
high school, Sebastopol. 

Samuel Miller, who has been attending Clare- 
mont College, was elected dean of boys at 
Oakdale joint union high school. 

Alexander McLeish, former principal, Hanford 
high school, was elected to be head of the 
counseling department at Chaffey union high, 
Ontario. 

Lela Frances Cullen, from Lompoc, was chosen 
dean of girls, Redlands senior high. 

Harriet H. Hardy, girls vice-principal, Torrance 
high school, was elected coordinator of guid- 
ance, South Pasadena-San Marino high school. 

Marjorie Crandall was promoted to acting girls 
vice-principal, Citrus union high school. 

Allan G. Burt, formerly head, fine arts depart- 
ment, Scarritt College, Nashville, Tenn., was 
chosen to be counselor, Coachella Valley union 
high school. 

Carl L. Tarnstrom, formerly head of the contin- 
uation education program, El Monte union 
high, was selected to do guidance work, Sierra 
joint union high, Auberry. 


Supervisors 


Freida Reidemann was appointed to an adminis- 
trative position, Corcoran elementary school 
district. 

Mrs. Nancy Gardner accepted a supervisory posi- 
tion in the office of the county superintendent 
of schools of Tulare County. 

Mrs, Oneita Landis was elected supervisor of 
music and art in the El Dorado County 
schools, 

Mrs, Marion R. Johnston was appointed to the 
Position of curriculum coordinator of the Co- 
Tona unified school district. 

Irmadele Rous was promoted to the position of 
coominator of curriculum for the South Bay 
union high district, Redondo Beach. 

Nellie Frost, formerly general supervisor, River- 
side County schools, has accepted a similar 
Position in Santa Barbara County. 
yllis J. Shane, from the Long Beach schools, 
was chosen to be coordinator in charge of 
curriculum production in Merced County. 

8. Marion Johnston was elected supervisor for 
the elementary schools, Corona unified. 

Frank Bisetti was elected to be a child welfare 


and attendance supervisor, Alhambra city 
schools, 
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_ Destination... 
National Defense! 


America is on the move toward the only destination that offers security 
for our people — effective preparedness for national defense. 

And, coming at a time of peak industrial production, that means 
full throttle ahead for our entire national effort. 

Again, as before, it will be the railroads’ job to weld together 
America’s vast resources of men, machines and material. 

For only the railroads — with ribbons of steel linking town and farm 
with city and factory — can perform a moving job of this tremendous 
volume. 

How big is their job? You get some idea when you remember that 
in World War II, the nation called on the railroads to move 90% of 
all war freight and 97% of all organized military travel! . 

Since the end of the war the railroads have spent 4% billion dollars 
to provide better locomotives, new and better cars, new signals and 
shops, improved tracks and terminals — the things that go to make 
better railroads. 

And right now they are spending another 500 million dollars for 
more new freight cars — all to the end that America shall have the rail 
transportation which it needs, whether in peace or in war. 


‘ 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


* Listen to THE RAILROAD HOUR every Monday evening on NBC 
















Tape recordings 
make languages 
easier to teach 


Direct Speech comparisons 
increase speed of learning 


Now you can give every language student 
the equivalent of individual tutoring, 
thanks to the miracle of tape recording. 
It enables students to compare their own 
recorded efforts directly with similar 
recordings made by experts. 

The high fidelity of tape captures every inflec- 
tion clearly; students find it easier to understand 
and act on criticism. Remember, too, that tape 
can be erased and re-used indefinitely; there’s no 


needle scratch, crosstalk or kinking, and the tape 
may be edited and spliced. 


LESSON REHEARSAL— Many teachers practice with 
tape, presenting lessons as if they had a class before 
them. The playback often produces surprises for the 
teacher and improvement in classroom presentations. 


Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., 
St. Paul 6, Minnesota 
Dept. CT-80 

Send me a FREE BOOKLET for my classroom use. 
Gives case histories of how and where tape 
recordings are used to lighten teachers’ work— 
improve students’ concentration. 


Name___ 


Address______ 


GET FREE BOOKLET full of interesting new ideas for 
your classroom. Tells how and where tape recordings 
are being used to lighten teachers’ work, improve 
students’ concentration,- shorten time required for 


learning. Mail the coupon today! 
Made in U. S. A. by MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO., St. 


*‘Underseal’’ Rubberized Coating, ‘‘Scotchlite”’ Reflective Sheeting, ‘‘Safety-Walk’’ Non-Slip Surfacing, “3M” Abrasives, “3M” Adhesives. 


General Export: DUREX ABRASIVES CORP., New Rochelle, N. Y. 


LANGUAGE EXPERTS record selected material on tape 
which is then played in class, after which. . . 
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recordings give students invaluable help. 
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SQUARE DANCING—Authentic music for American 
and foreign folk dances can be recorded on tape and 
used in the classroom as an aid to all classes from 
kindergarten right up through college grades. 










MAC I! 
CTY: 









. 


IMPORTANT! There’s more than one brand of sound 
recording tape on the market. For quality, insist on 
the “SCOTCH” brand in the distinctive plaid-decor- 
ated box. Standard equipment on most makes of tape 
recording machines. 

Paul 6, Minn., also makers of ‘Scotch’? Brand Pressure-sensitive Tapes, 


© In Canada: CANADIAN DUREX ABRASIVES LTD., Brantford, Ontario 
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Roberts of Whittier was elected to be 
ay divestor, Santa Ana Junior College. 
Wykoff, formerly elementary superintend- 

t, Carpinteria, is the new director of special 
epeols for the Los Angeles County schools 


office. 


Evening High School Principals, 
Adult Education 


Fehr, school administrator from Allen- 
ieee ane. was chosen to be director of 
vocational and adult education, Lynwood uni- 
ole C. Scott, formerly with Hemet schoo!s, 
sccepted the position of evening high principal, 
bles. 
aie McFarland, with the Chino schools, 
was elected evening high principal, William S. 
Hart high, Newhall. 


Dr. A 
assis 


Business Managers 


Frank P. McCall, formerly superintendent, Lyn- 
wood elementary district, has been chosen to 
be business manager, Lynwood unified schools, 

M. R. Kneale, superintendent, Johnstown, Colo., 
schools, was elected business manager, Auburn 
high school-junior college district. 

Donald W. Johnson, principal of an elementary 
school, Vista unified, was chosen assistant su- 
perintendent, in charge of business, Duarte 
elementary schools. 


CALIFORNIA. HOME 
ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


1950-51 Program of Work 


By Esther T. Long, State President 


ALIFORNIA Home Economics Associa- 

tion aims to advance the object of the 
American Home Economics Association, 
which is the development and promotion of 
standards of home and family life that will 
best further individual and social welfare. 


Specifically, the Association aims to ad- 
vance this object: 


By the study of problems connected with 
the family and the institutional household: 

By encouraging the improvement and 
extension of home economics instruction in 
schools and colleges and in adult education 
programs: 

By encouraging improvement of profes- 
sional education for all home economists; 

By encouraging and aiding investigation 
and research in problems of home economics; 

By issuing publications and holding meet- 
ings through which there may be wider and 
better understanding of the value of home 
economics; and 

By endeavorin to secure legislation for 
the advancement of home economics interests. 


The Program of Work Committee, meet- 
ing in the late spring, recommends the 
following points be stressed during the year 
1950-51. Each of the 8 sections of the 
Association will emphasize that part of the 
program of work which is best suited to the 
local community. 


Recruitment — To develop a program of 
such interest that more high school gradu- 
ates will enter the field of home economics. 


Change of Address 


F your name and address, as printed 

on the cover of YOUR magazine, 
is NOT correct, please immediately 
notify CTA Journal, 391 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco 8, California. 
Whenever you change your address, 
notify us, stating your old address as 
well as your new one. 
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Public Relations — An effective public 
relations program which will stimulate the 
use of the career bulletins and the publiciz- 
ing of the term “home economics.” 

Home Safety Education—To promote 
home safety education through monthly 
themes as outlined in the California Home 
Economist for February, 1950. The home 
economist is a logical leader in an active 
campaign to make future as well as present 
homemakers aware of the avoidable hazards 
in planning, building, and managing their 
homes. 

Housing — The members in each section 
to take advantage of every opportunity to 
share with individuals and groups informa- 
tion on workable plans for improving homes, 
including safety, for increased satisfaction 
of family living. 

International Relations —To contribute 
by sections or as individuals to American 


For Beginners 


ARITHMETIC WE USE 
Text-Workbook— Grade | 
Text-Workbook— Grade II 


A total program in Number readiness 
consisting of: 
e Class and Seat Lessons 
e Seat Activities 
e Detailed Suggestions for Presenta- 
tion of Lessons (INTERLEAVED 
TEACHER’S EDITION) 
e Readiness and Achievement Tests 
Work enriched by actual experiences 
dealing with number activities of children. 





408 West Pico Boulevard 


For au Effective aud Tuteresting 
ptruithmetic Program 
NUMBER AS THE CHILD SEES IT 


Manipulative devices to aid the teacher in a meaningful approach to the study of number; teaching 
aids which afford pupils concrete experiences in arithmetic at all levels from Grade I through VIII. 


Home Economics Association's international 
scholarship project, as each year the number 
cf applications from qualified persons greatly 
exceeds the number of scholarships the 
Association is able to offer. 


Legislation — Follow the Legislative Pro- 
gram as adopted by American Home Eco- 
nomics Association — “Support legislation 
which will improve family living on local, 
state, national, and ‘international levels.” 
Add those items which are individual to 
California. 


Permanent Headquarters Fund — To con- 
tinue projects to meet the State quota. 


School Lunch — To further the develop- 
ment of a program integrating school lunch 
and nutrition with the general curriculum. 


Midcentury White House Conference on 
Children and Youth— To continue active 
participation. 





= Q tens Ce i ree 


For Maintenance 


ARITHMETIC WE USE 
Workbooks— Grades III-IX 


Stressing MEANINGFUL PRACTICE 
in Arithmetic, these workbooks contain 
a complete testing program geared to 
study helps and remedial exercises. 


Step-by-step development practi- 
cally makes them self teaching. 
Visual aids clarify meanings. 
Problems based on childhood ex- 
periences. 
Problem solving helps written in simple 
language. 
Vocabulary development emphasized. 





THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


Los Angeles 15 


23 







as Cell ; the Weginning 


By Ernest G. Bishop, Teacher, William McKinley Junior High School, Pasadena; 
Frank R. Walkup, Principal 


Dear Editor: 


ACQUIRING the mastery of afew _I look back over the past thirty 
Workable classroom techniques is Years spent in the classroom, 














A life-long activity. By the time Take stock, and find I have had 
This mastery begins to function, A few triumphs to leaven the hard 
The years call a halt and drop Lump of many reverses. Asa 
The curtain on a career Teacher of English, I studied and 
Terminated by age and retirement. Did some research and writing to 
From the summit of the years, Improve instructional procedures. 







Outstanding California educators* 
have contributed to HEATH’S 


dynamic new basal language series 


English 


OUR LANGUAGE 















Tuis ENTIRE BASAL SERIES FOR GRADES I-8 Is Now REaApy 
WITH PupiLs’ StupYBooOKS AND GUIDES FOR TEACHING 






BY 
EDNA L. STERLING, General Editor of the Series 
Director of Language Arts, Seattle, Washington, Public Schools 
RUTH G. STRICKLAND, Associate Professor, 
School of Education, Indiana University 


HANNAH M. LINDAHL, Supervisor of Elementary Education, 
Mishawaka, Indiana 


KATHARINE KOCH, Teacher in the Elementary Grades, 
Phillips School, Mishawaka, Indiana 
*MABEL F. RICE, Professor of Education and Director of 
Broadoaks School, Whittier College, California 
*ETHEL A. LEAFGREEN, Principal, Eagle Rock Elementary 
School, Los Angeles, California 


*KATHERINE V. BISHOP, General Supervisor and Director of 
Audio-Visual Education, Garvey, California, School District 


















These new, different, strikingly alive and beautiful books equip 
every child with the ability and the desire to speak, write, and 
think for himself. Teachers are saying, “At last here is what we 
have been looking for.” 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


182 SECOND STREET SAN FRANCISCO 5 










From a wide variety of sources J 
Collected unusual bits of prose 
And verse to illustrate and 
Illuminate assignments under 
Discussion and give them point 
And meaning. I made outlines of a 
Number of the Classics, and was on 
The alert for modern instances 

To relate to older situations. 
Throughout the years I spent long 
Hours making lesson plans, trying 
Them out, experimenting, and 
Discarding those I found unworkable: 
And finally consigning all to ’ 
The flames of the fireplace. 

In my role of classroom mentor, 
Over the long span of years, 

I gleaned a few ideas about 
Subject-matter in its relation 

To the learner. The first is 
Thorough preparation and having 
More instructional material than 
Can possibly be used. It helps to 
Have a variety of such.aids to 

Fit the time, the mood, and the 
Emotional readiness of the learner. 
Having a number of projects at 
Hand is the best way to keep a 
Class in line and reduce behavior 
Problems. A teacher should be in 
His room before the bell rings, 
Have the situation in hand for 

A business-like approach to the 
Hour’s activity. Regardless of 
Intrinsic worth, any student paper 
That shows serious effort merits 
Serious consideration on 

The part of the instructor. 

I have learned not to take the 
Emotional disturbances of the 
Adolescent too seriously, not to 
Predict failure in life because of 
Indifferent classroom performance, 
To believe the best possible of 
All, to realize that time and 
Attendant growth will resolve many 
Of the problems that btset the 
Majority of youth. Also I have 
Learned that there are many facets 
Of personality in the same individual 
And that no one, not even he, knows 
What he is going to say or do next. 
And I am aware that modern youth is 
Emotionally more unstable and shows 
Less enthusiasm for learning than the 
Adolescent of 20 or 25 years ago. 

(Asides: I have likewise observed 
That the more sharpening of pencils, 
The less use of them is made; that 
The more talk generated, the less 
Is said; and that the older and more 
Experienced I become, the less youth 
Is interested in what I have to offer.) 

Life, we are told, is like a day 
At school. After long years of 
Struggle and endeavor, ardors and 
Endurances, we begin to get an insight 
Into the meaning and significance 
Of life about the time we are 
Ready to cross the Great Divide. 
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CITIZENS CAMPAIGN 
FOR “YES ON 1” 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


E have examined the financial records 
W':. Citizens Campaign for Yes on 1 for 
the period from inception to June 13, 1950. 

We traced recorded receipts to the depos- 
itory, compared paid checks to the disburse- 
ments records, examined endorsements, 
proved footings of receipts and disburse- 
ments records, and tested paid bills to the 
disbursements record. We did not confirm 
the amounts of recorded contributed receipts, 
by correspondence or otherwise with the 
contributors. 

We were advised by your representative 
that no unpaid obligations were outstanding 
at the date of our examination, except an 
amount of $3,057.13 due California Teach- 
ers Association for services rendered by its 
employees in the initial period of the 
campaign. 

In our opinion, the accompanying state- 
ment of cash receipts, disbursements and 
deficit presents fairly the recorded financial 
operations of Citizens Campaign for Yes on 
1 for the period from inception to June 13, 
1950, and its financial position at the end 
of that period. 


Respectfully submitted, 


F. W. Lafrentz & Co. 
Certified Public Accountants. 


Statement of Receipts, Disbursements and 
Deficit for the Period from Inception 
to June 13, 1950 














RECEIPTS: 
CI sisi ctiiisciiiceiess ctaccecnns $125,868.12 
Loans from California Teachers As- 
GNU, wesc sicaicescesdatetenccnessecttetncaceanotga 20,000.00 
TD DUONNOE dissec $145,868.12 
DISBURSEMENTS: 
NE oes $ 53,166.25 
BOE cca nccice cas bass sacepuaionceonnsabausabuaeatansenenii 30,113.25 
NN eae cea 15,569.14 
PO iii sins inet a ecis coi tctaten Uiadaie 14,034.47 
Office and equipment rental..... 1,496.98 
Office supplies ........................- 2,160.15 
Postage and express.......... 2,089.97 
Telephone and telegraph 2,089.64 
_ | reas 4,948.51 
Total expense ......... .-$125,668.36 
Repayment of borrowing .. 20,000.00 
Total disbursements .................... 145,668.36 
CASH BALANCE, JUNE 13, 1950......$ 199.76 
COMPOSITION OF CASH BALANCE: 
On deposit with American Trust 
MUI sctrtaticacccescncanccmanceasasseeracees $ 103.76 
Undeposited receipts on hand.............. 96.00 
WOME ictciecncee eee ano $ 199.76 
ACCOUNT PAYABLE TO CALIFOR- 
NIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION.... 3,057.13 
DEFICIT, JUNE 13, 1950.......--...o-s-scccosee 2,857.37 
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LARGER RETIREMENT PAY 


A’ least one retired teacher, to my knowl- 
edge, came near to tears, tears of joy, 
when she received her August warrant from 
the state giving her an increased retirement 
allowance as provided by Assembly Bill 956 
of last year. Very general satisfaction and 
even rejoicing were the reactions of Cali- 
fornia retired teachers. 

This is a good time for both retired and 
active teachers of the state to stop and 
ponder how the increased allowances came 
to pass. Here appreciation and gratitude 
are in order. Let us remember the valiant 


work done by our teacher organizations, 
their officers and members and the sympa- 
thetic and responsive interest of our state 
legislators and Governor Warren. 
California Teachers Association, Califor- 


nia Retired Teachers Association, the CTA 
State Retirement Committee, other retire- 
ment committees and local associations, the 
state legislators and the Governor are to be 
given credit for the passage of this legisla- 
tion so needed and deserved by the teachers 
of the state. 

Another point to remember and to broad- 
cast is the fact that this increased retirement 
allowance is not a dole or gratuity from the 
state, but an earned recognition by the state 
of long service and large money contribu- 
tions from the teachers themselves. 

Our appreciation should extend to the 
point of giving increased loyalty and sup- 
port to those splendid professional organi- 
zations that, day and night, year in and 
year out, are working in our interest. — 
Warren C. Conrad, President, California 
Retired Teachers Association. 


A complete audio-visual 


guide of valuable classroom 
teaching aids specifically de- 
signed to make your teaching 


job easier and more effective. 





Write now for 


descriptive leaflet 
which gives you full 
information and will 
enable you to choose 
the materials you 
need. 






SEN 
BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me free of charge 

a copy of your descriptive leaflet, “Pattern | 
of Britain.” : 
ON fas aiid cae ta wonton Geeccucss cameras 
I oars Ss SS kos Naleate ba orm ewaeeaeae i 
Ss va fas nae wae dnmnnnawes eee | 
GU esis ew cievecaeen cease dancewdde sees 
PS icnesie ected oclwWahidedwe gach eweteteee | 
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A PLANNING WEEK 


_— River Joint Unified School District, 
Shasta County, recently held a Planning 
Week for the school year. It is regarded by 
teachers and administrators, board mem- 
bers and PTA officers alike as one of the 
most successful planning activities in which 
they have ever participated. 


This district includes 9 elementary schools 
and one high school. Total a.d.a. runs 
around 850; the total teaching and admin- 
istrative staff is 50 persons. The district 
includes parts of three counties — Shasta, 
Lassen, and Modoc. The district operates 
10 buses. 


The planning week featured joint goal- 
setting by teachers and administrators and 


a thorough orientation to the community 
in which they will teach. It included a 
number of bus trips to outlying parts of the 
district with “‘guide” service furnished by 
long-term community residents. It also 
included a community meeting for the gen- 
eral public to meet the teachers and plan 
for community participation in the school 
program. 


As a result, staff morale is exceptionally 
high. There is agreement on major educa- 
tional objectives, and there is a realistic 
outlook toward the limitations within which 
the schools must operate. Sustained com- 
muiity interest also has been launched. — 
Frederick E. Lucas, District Superintendent. 
and Eugene I. Johnson, Community Rela: 
tions Director. 





1500” ON THE BOOKS 
ass mt aTeS 











By using Sharp's Redi-Cut Book Covers, 
you can save at least 25c per book each 
year on replacements and repairs. Figur- 
ing 6 books each, that is $1.50 per pupil 
—or $1500.00 saved per 1000 pupils. 


Sharps 
REDI-CUT 


GUMMED 
Book Covers 


Are attractive, made of 
tough soil and moisture 
resistant kraft, fit all 
books without ragged 
corners. They come to 
your school cut and 
gummed, ready for dis- 
tribution without waste. 














BEFORE 
and AFTER - 


A frazzled and torn 
book quickly made 
sanitary and afttrac- 
tive, with a Sharp's 
Redi-Cut Book Cover. 








Promote Health and Safety! 


On each Sharp's Redi-Cut Book Cover is pictured a message 
on health, safety, thrift, soil conservation and patriotism. 
Clean books and constructive teaching save lives! 


School Administrators, Teachers, School Boards, P.T.A.'s and pupils all over 
America use and enthusiastically approve Sharp's Redi-Cut Book Covers. 
or ‘phone Pittenger collect for complete 


Wr fi te Coday— facts, without obligation on your part. 


Sharps REDI-CUT Book Covers 


SHARP & CO. Inc. 2122 Jackson st. DALLAS, TEXAS 
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OCTOBER 28 is the fall meeting date of 
National Association of Journalism Dire 
tors, California Division, Southern Sediac 
the place, University of California L, 
Angeles. There will be panel ae 
on the journalism teachers loa 
school and college publications 
relations media. Luncheon speak 
Mrs. Theo. Nix Thomas, managing edit 
Los Angeles Sentinel; convention chairman 
is Donald Davies, Beverly Hills High 
School. — Florence A. Peterson, Presiden: 
El Monte. : 


discussions 
d and On 
as public 
er will be 


BAY SECTION CREDIT UNION 


By Wallace W. Hall, Treasurer, 
CTA Bay Section Credit Union 


VER $4,000 has been invested by 5 
members in the Bay Section Credit 
Union throughout the summer months 
This indicates section-wide approval of this 
added service to members. : 

With the opening of school it is expected 
that hundreds of teachers will join the cred 
union, thus providing for themselves , 
source of investment, as well as rendering 
a service to their fellow CTA member 
who seek to borrow money for provident 
purposes. 

Up to September 1 ten loans aggregating 
$3,025 had been authorized by the credit 
committee, — Mrs. Margaret H. Bolei, San 
Francisco classroom teacher; Dr. Kenneth 
Brown, CTA assistant director of research, 
and Clive M. Saiz, manager CTA place. 
ment service. 

Through membership in California Credit 
Union League and Credit Union National 
Association, the Bay. Section Credit Union 
is able to carry loan protection insurance, 

Another attractive feature is the life 
savings insurance plan whereby the Bay 
Section Credit Union purchases, through 
the Credit Union National Association 
Mutual Life, a life insurance policy equal 
to the amount of the funds invested in the 
Bay Section Credit Union up to a maxi 
mum of $1,000 on everything saved up to 
age 55. Thus, by investing in the credit 
union, members are simultaneously building 
up an estate in the form of life insurance. 
This, too, is available at no additional cost 
to the investor. 


Membership in Bay Section Credit Union 
is open to CTA members in the Bay, Cen 
tral Coast, and North Coast Sections, upon 
the purchase of at least one $5 share, plus 
the payment of an entrance fee of $1. 
Investments or applications for loans may 
be sent to Dr. Wallace W. Hall, Treasurer, 
room 815, 391 Sutter Street, San Fran 
cisco 8. 


J. F. PRESTWOOD 


se more than a half century of serv 
ice in the schools of California, J. F. 
Prestwood of Sonoma has retired with a 
record equalled by very few. He began his 
teaching career in March, 1898, at the 
Mount Jackson School, located at the Great 
Eastern and Mount Jackson Quick Silver 
Mine, 4 miles north of Guerneville. He 
completed the balance of the term and one 
more year at this school, and then moved 
to the Guerneville Elementary School. 

After one year in the intermediate grades 
he served as principal until 1908, with the 
exception of 1904-5. This year was spent 
in the mining camp of Hornitas, Mariposa 
County, where he engaged in mining on 
the side. 


Mr. Prestwood has been a member of the 
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Sonoma County Board of Education for 38 


$. 
a 1909 he has held the position of 
al in the Sonoma Elementary School, 


. ci . 
rain June completed 52 years of continu- 
. ervice in the schools of California. In 


us § a 
iat of his long service, the new 12-room 


school now being built will be 
temd alter him. — D. A. Pfeiffer, Sonoma. 


cTA LOCAL CLUB CHAPTERS 


NE hundred and seventy-five local 
teachers clubs are now affiliated chap- 
ters of California Teachers Association, 
under charters issued by the CTA State 
Board of Directors. 
Recently the Board issued the following 
additional charters: 
166. Bakersfield High School and Bakers- 
field College Education Association. 


167. Faculty Club of the Enterprise Ele- 
mentary School District (Compton). 


168. Castro Valley Teachers Association. 
169. Martinez Education Association. 


170. Mt. Diablo Unified District Education 
Association (Concord). 


171. Northern San Joaquin County Teach- 
ers Association. 

172. Tuolumne County Education Asso- 
ciation. 

173. Lemoore High School Faculty Club. 

174. Oxnard Elementary Teachers Club. 

175. Paramount Elementary Teachers Club. 


WISHFUL THINKING 


I you knew how teachers have to tease 
To get a child to utter “Please.” 
And how we have to push each one 
In place, each day when work’s begun. 


How then we teach, and teach, and teach, 
And test day comes we learn that each 

Brings out some thought as yet unheard, 
Some uncoached, incongruous word. 


Now teachers can’t suppress their glee 
When one or two say, “Yes, I see.” 
And take in explanations true, 
In tests give them all back to you. 


It gives us joy beyond all measure 

To find these students we can treasure; 
And we wish that everyone we had 

Could be like them, instead of bad. 


— By Velma L. Leeper, Teacher, 
Capistrano Union High School, 
San Juan Capistrano 


LOS ANGELES SCHOOL NURSES 
1° Angeles County School Nurses 


=! Association, consisting of 152 members, 
is in its 4th year of existence. The forma- 
tion of the Association was an outgrowth of 
a meeting among several Los Angeles 
County school nurses. 

A nurses meeting was called to discuss 
their indivdiual school problems and needs. 
he nurses decided it would be beneficial 
to organize for a common goal, the optimum 
health for our school children. Also, by 
organizing, the nurses would have an oppor’ 
tunity to share and pattern their ideas, 
instead of each nurse being isolated in her 
own school health activities. 

Mrs. Mollie G. McKeon, school nurse, 
Lennox School District, is president. Our 
latest group activity was a Fall workshop, 
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September 16 and 17, held at Camp Toquitz 
Meadows. 
tended. The workshop was planned and 
directed entirely by the school nurses. Sub- 
jects were vision, hearing, weighing and 
measuring, and community councils. — 


Erlene Thornburgh, Whittier. 


Approximately 80 nurses at- 


Monterey Bay Peninsula English Teachers 


Association will act as hosts at the Asilomar 
conference, October 20-22, sponsored by 
the Study Commission of the California 
Association of Teachers of English (Central 
Section). 
Eleanor Crouch, 832 Lottie Street, Monterey. 


Send reservations immediately to 





Officers and executive committee for 


Western College Association, 1950-51, are, 
— president, Lee A. DuBridge, California 
Institute of Technology; first vice-president, 
William C. Jones, Whittier College; second 
vice-president, J. E. Wallace Sterling, Stan- 
ford University; secretary-treasurer, Charles 
T. Fitts, Pomona College. 


Executive committee: George C. S. Ben- 


son, Claremont Men’s College; Arthur G. 
Coons, 
Dunne, University of San Francisco; J. Paul 
Leonard, San Francisco State College; E. 
Wilson Lyon, Pomona College; Monroe E. 
Deutsch, University of California, ex-officio. 


Occidental College; William J 


’ New Horizons in Teaching 


*";-estions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 


QUICK PICTURE-METHOD now makes it all 





so clear and easy for young people to conduct meetings correctly. 


Due to the difficulties that come 
up with each new group of 
youngsters trying to conduct a 
meeting properly, whether you 
are a teacher of the grades or 
of Junior and Senior High 


‘ School you will probably be ) 


overjoyed to hear about 
this new aid. It is called ‘‘Parlia- 
mentary Procedure. How to con- 
duct a meeting: a pictorial pre- 
sentation of Roberts Rules of Order.” 


This simple, direct way of speedily 
cracking a rather hard old chestnut 
is one of the latest tell-it-with-pictures 
projects of the Creative Graphics 
Department of the University of Den- 
ver, worked out in cooperation with 


the School of Speech. 


IF FURTHUR INTERESTED—the pamphlet, “PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE”, 
described above, is 50¢. But to teachers now at 25¢, in classroom quantity 
if at least 25 in one order, Just write directly to the UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 


PREss, Denver 10, Colorado. 


Home from school—marking papers, reading 


or just catching up with odds and ends, 


enjoy the fine little lift you get from the pleasant 


chewing and tasty, long-lasting flavor of 





delicious WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM. Try it. 


This is a beautiful print job with excel- 
lent typography, a handy 8-page ac- 
cordion-folded pamphlet, 814x11 in. 
One of the innovations which makes 
everything so clear and easily grasped 
is the use of two different colored inks. 
For example, the Chairman and Sec- 


7) retary and what they do and say 


are alwaysin blue ink. Those who 
attend the meeting and what 
they do and say (make motions, 
vote, etc.) are always in brown ink. 
The subjects taken up are: Order of 
Business, Handling of Main Motions, 
Amendments, Change Motions, Rules 
for Handling of Motions 
(Nominations, etc.), The » 
Chairman, The Secretary, 

Writing the Minutes. 
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Peace of mind is priceless 
eeeyet it can be yours for 
less than a nickel a day 


Yes—you can enjoy freedom from 
financial worry in case of sickness, 
accident or quarantine .. . simply 
by taking advantage of the T.C.U. 
10-Way Protection Plan. 

In time of need a T.C.U. Policy 
is truly a blessing. Every claim 
check is sent by fast air mail. Read 
what Mrs. Esther A. Woodin of 
Huntington Park, Calif., says: 


‘Words fail me to ex- 
press the gratitude I 
feel toward T.C.U. for 
the prompt and most 
kind and courteous 
handling of my claim. 
When one loses ten 
weeks of work, loss of 
income is nosmallitem. 
The monthly check 
from T.C.U. was truly 
a blessing.”’ 


Get all the facts. Mail the coupon 

today. No agent will call. 
TEACHERS 
CASUALTY 

UNDERWRITERS 


1925 T.C.U. Building 


Sin “ Lincoln 8, Nebraska 





oon = FREE INFORMATION COUPON] == = = 


To the T.C.U., 1925 T.C.U. Bldg. 
Lincoln 8, Nebraska 


I am interested in knowing about T.C.U. 
10-Way Protection. Send me full details 
without obligation. 


Name. 


Address. 


aanaes NO AGENT WILL CALLooo2ee= 
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"It’s News to Me ~ 


HESE are announcements by the manu- 

facturers of new products which we be 
lieve will be of professional interest to edu- 
cators. You may want to check and compare 
these items with others to be found in your 
school supply store. 


If unable to find any of these items 
locally, write to this magazine and we will 
tell you where you may find them. 


Drinking fountain for small children. An 
extra fountain that can be mounted haii- 
way down a standard water-cooler or wall- 
mounted near the cooler. Made of white, 
vitreous china with a chrome-plated drain 
and trap, the accessory includes a metal 
support plate with necessary screws for 
mounting at any desired height; size 1114 
x 1114 inches. 


Standard Filmstrip Rewind and Cleaner 
rewinds a 70-frame filmstrip in 5 seconds 
and cleans both sides of the film in same 
operation as it is inspected. Spring motor- 
powered: no _ electrical connections: no 
finger marks; removes dirt and oil, prevent- 
ing scratches. Price $12.40. 


Audio-Master plays all speeds 78-331/4-45 
rpm; all sizes from 7-174 inches; all kinds, 
standard, long-playing, microgroove and 
transcriptions. Weighs 15 pounds; priced 


at $64.50 FOB New York. 


Tri-Purpose Instructor Projectors are de- 
signed to give picture brilliance, greater 
screen illumination, quiet blower-cooled per- 
formance and full film protection. The 
Improved Instructor 300, the new 500, 700, 
and 1000-watt meet all the still projection 
needs of schools, taking single and double 
frames and 2 x 2 inch slides. Since all 
models have the same basic features, the 
operators who learn to operate one can 
operate all. 





In Memoriam 


A SALUTE 
To Our Teachers 


As part of the Memorial Services honor- 
ing teachers in the Los Angeles City School 
System, who had passed away during the 
last school year, poems were prepared by 
several teachers. Ruth M. Snyder, second 
vice-president of Los Angeles High School 
Teachers Association, had charge of the 
services. 


EACHERS ... 
We salute you 
In silent reverence 
You are not gone. 
You live on and on 
‘Through countless generations 
For that which you left behind — 
Service immeasurable — 
Is everlasting. 


From time immemorial 
You have been the cornerstone 
For achievement 

In the kingdom of learning. 

Setting in motion 

The current of culture, 
























You have generated light in darkness 
Unfolding Civilization’s powers 


Co-Creator with the Universal Mind — 
You have built the intellectual 
nation — 
Illumined the mental world — 
Moulding — shaping — 
Directing Spiritual Forces, 
Thus fulfilling the Destiny of Mankind, 


Teachers... 

We salute you 

In silent reverence, 
For you are 

Eternal unto Eternity. 


— By Clara M. Foglesong, 
Teacher, Berendo Junior 
High School, Los Angeles, 





EQUIPMENT 


AND 


SUPPLIED 


FOR THE 


SCIENCE 
LABORATORY 












are available from Cenco 
warehouses at 3555 Whittier 
Boulevard, Los Angeles 23, 
and 1040 Martin Avenue, 


Santa Clara. For fast service, 









send your next order to Cenco. 


















Write for your copy of 
Cenco's new 500-page cata- 
log H501 of laboratory appa- 
ratus and supplies for physics, 
chemistry, biology, and gen- 


eral science. 


Available to 
school administrators and 
science instructors 


upon request 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 
OF CALIFORNIA 


Scientific Instruments ( i NN CO cer 


Los Angeles 23, Col. San Francisco 5, Co 
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plONEER DAY 
NNUALLY near the end of May, the 


Sacramento Junior College has its 
Pioneer Day. Approximately a month be- 
fore the traditional day, posters to remind 
the men to grow beards are strategically 
located on campus with grim reminders of 
how the Pioneer Day Kangaroo Court 
renders decisions against the clean-shaven. 
Still other posters remind the girls to begin 
campaigning for Pioneer Day Queen. The 
King is chosen from the boys having the 
most original beard design. 

All organizations on and off campus, 
many Sacramento merchants, and the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce participate by enter- 
ing floats in the parade or concessions in 
the stadium located next to the campus 


WZVOEh 
CLASSROOM 
PROJECT 


Cover a brick snugly with 
heavy white paper. Draw and col- 
or top and sides with “Crayola”, 
pressing down heavily and evenly. 
Use light, bright colors. When fin- 

ished brush all over 
with a dark shade of 
Artista Water Colors 
or Tempera mixed 
with a little water. 
Finish surface with 
shellac. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
San Francisco: 5 Third Street 
West Coast Factory: Los Angeles 
Binney & Smith Co. Reps. in California are: 
Victor R. Watson, Dist. Mar. 
Charles J. Ahern - B. W. Ansell 


Artista water colors No. 07W offers 7 whole pans of semi- 
Moist paint in California color assortment. No brush. 
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California Student Teachers Association 
Sacramento Junior College Chapter’s Float 
in the Pioneer Day Parade. 


where the parade and festivity performs 
again after the parade downtown. 


Steeped in the atmosphere of festivity of 
Pioneer Day, the mighty CSTA float depict- 
ing an old-fashioned schoolroom rode down 
Sacramento’s main streets as a unit in the 
Pioneer Day parade. Famous horse-riding 
teams were present for the parade and for 
the stadium performance, in full splendor 
of flashing costumes and decorations. The 
day is brought to a climax by the gala 
Pioneer Day Dance held at the Governor's 
Hall at the State Fair Grounds. — Olga A. 
Musso. 

The names of the officers and others who 
participated in this project are,—Dr. C. F. 
Howard, sponsor; Harry Leafe, president; 
Duaine Schrumpf, vice-president; Joan Marks, 
corresponding secretary; Olga Musso, recording 
secretary: Wendell Tarr, treasurer; Charles 
Keaster, past president; Vana Mae Amos, pub- 
licity; Charles Green, art; Don Esmay, Mary 


Davis, Ramona Kinder, James Hopper, commit- 
tee members. 


California Student Teachers 
Association 


CSTA Membership Report as of 
July 31, 1950 


California College of Arts and Crafts 104 
Califoriia State Polytechnic 

Co CD asics 
Chico State College 
Claremont Colleges 
College of Holy Names 
College of the Pacific............................ 
Fresno State College 

Humboldt State College 

La Verne College 

Long Beach State College..................... 
Los Angeles State College 

Loyola University of Los Angeles 
Mount St. Mary's College 
Occidental College 

Pasadena College 

George Pepperdine College.................. 
Sacramento State College. 

San Diego State College 

San Francisco College for Women 
San Francisco State College................ 
San Jose State College 
Stanford University ............... 





University of California, Berkeley.... 247 
University of California, Los Angeles 212 
University of California, Santa Bar- 
bara College oe 
University of Redlands 
University of San Francisco 
University of Southern California. 
Wr QO sis. 
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NEW IDEAS 


for interviewing parents 


“Age no barrier to 
discussing children's 
problems when you 
have good source 
material," says Bay 
Area teacher. 

















“Interviews are helpful and need not 
be a burden," writes Mrs. Rhea De 
Lasaux, kindergarten teacher in Mt. 
Diablo's Unified School District. 





“One reason why | welcome them is 
because |'m able to find constructive 
ideas so easily in the Education Pages 
of The Christian Science Monitor. This 
material helps teachers of any age 
handle interviews without fear, and 
speak with confidence when parents ask 
advice. | know from having raised 
three children of my own that these 
articles are sound and practical. 






























Express Ideas on All Activities 


"The features cover most situations a 
teacher or parent will meet, including 
speech problems, relationship with 
other children, responsibility, family fun 
together and positive ways to help the 
little fellows be more sociable and co- 
operative. | clip and save many items, 
then refer to them when a specific 
problem arises." 


Valuable Source Material for You 


Like thousands of other teachers, you 
may find The Christian Science Monitor 
a valuable source for interviews, class 
discussions, forums and lectures. The 
interpretive reporting and timely fea- 
tures save you hours of tedious re- 
search. 


This international daily not only re- 
ports news as compiled from exclusive 
global offices, but also furnishes vital 
background to help you appraise and 
interpret the news. You'll also appre- 
ciate the penetrating reviews of new 
books, plays, movies, music and art. 


Special Rate for School Subscriptions 


A handy way to order your school sub- 
scriptions is to mail the coupon below 
. . and save four dollars! 


The Christian Science Monitor 
One, Norway Street, Boston 15, Mass. 











| am enclosing $6.50 for a nine-month 
subscription to the Christian Science 
Monitor at the special school rate. 
(You save $4.00.) 


Name........ 


School........ 


| RRC 























































CTA ADOPTS 
EMBLEM PIN 


A gold’ emblem for members of 
California Teachers Association has 
been approved by the CTA Board of 
Directors. A copy of the design is 
shown above. 


The price is $3, which includes fed- 
eral and state taxes, The emblem is 
one-half inch in diameter, 10-carat 
gold-filled, and may be had either in 
the button-type for men’s lapels or 
in the conventional pin. 


Orders, specifying the type of em- 
blem desired, should be accompanied 
by check or money order and sent to 
California Teachers Association, 391 
Sutter Street, San Francisco 8. 








REAL PANSY COASTERS 


Made by embedding real pansies in Casto- 
lite, a new liquid casting plastic. Students 
can embed real flowers, butterflies, shells, 
photos, etc., to make interesting paper 
weights, coasters, jewelry, buttons, trays 
and many other distinctive objects. Use 
home tools. 


Stimulates Student Interest 
Says Danville, Ky., Teacher 


A Danville, Kentucky, teacher writes: “Castolite 
has served a dual purpose in my classroom. The 
children used it to preserve specimens of butter- 
flies and wild flowers which had been collected 
as a science project. As a part of the functional 
art program, the more beautiful specimens were 
used to make paper weights and coasters. The 
unique process of preserving the science speci- 
mens was very fascinating to the pupils. It was 
an added stimulus to their work.” Mary Ann 
Kavanaugh, Teacher, Maple Avenue School, Dan- 
ville, Ky. 


FREE FOLDER on Request 


Our new “Liquid Magic” folder is fully illus- 
trated in colors and shows the possibilities of 
this amazing material for class and hobby use. 
The idea is especially timely now, because Casto- 
lite creations make unusual Christmas gifts. 
“Liquid Magic” is FREE. Send a card or note 
of request to: 


The Castolite Co., Dept. L-57, Woodstock, Ill. 
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SHEILA O’NEILL’S BOOK 


Shaun and Sheila — The Caxton Printers 
have published a delightful book by Sheila 
O'Neill. The stories delightfully describe 
the doings of Sheila and Shaun O’Sharon, 
the children of Patrick O’Sharon and his 
good wife Mary. They tell of the home life 
in Ireland, the experiences of the people 
who lived in the little town of Ventry in 
County Kerry or on the nearby Blasket 
Islands where only fisherfolk dwell. 


It is written for children from 10 to 80 
and will be a welcome visitor in any home 
and in any school. The author is a graduate 
of Chico State College and holds an admin- 
istrative and supervision credential in Cali- 
fornia. 


The book has been adopted by the State 
of Nevada as a supplementary social studies 
reader, and has been placed upon the ap- 
proved list of reading by the City of Oak- 
land. Its content is remedial and moral, 
featuring friendship, home loyalty, and love 
of country. 


NEW RESEARCH SERVICE 
(Continued from Page 8) 


fact that NEA for many years has offered a 
special research service for which is made a 
charge of $35 per year. The NEA Research 
Service provides subscribers with all perti- 
nent NEA research materials. The income 
from the service, although nominal, enables 
NEA to expand its program of research. 


Increasing demands are being made for 
CTA research service. In addition to its 
regular studies and surveys, the Research 
Department has been consulted for informa- 
tion and data by many school districts, 
teacher groups, and individuals. Civic and 
lay groups, as well as professional personnel, 
are using the facilities of the CTA Research 
Department. 


In the interest of providing more and 
better research service, two new plans have 
been established: (1) Comprehensive Re- 
search Service, at $12 per year, to include 
all research bulletins and a subscription to 
California Journal of Educational Research; 
and (2) General Research Service, at $7.50 
per year, will entitle one to receive all 
research bulletins published during that year. 
Neither plan includes subscription to CTA 
Journal. The new plans are open to both 
CTA members and non-members. 


Policy Regarding the Distribution 
Of Research Bulletins 


Since its organization as a full-time de- 
partment in January, 1948, the Research 
Department has prepared and published a 
total of 24 bulletins. Due to budgetary 
limitations, the supply of any one bulletin 
has been limited to the anticipated demand. 
The maximum number to date has been 
5,000. In recent months an ever-increasing 
list of persons and organizations have 
requested placement on the mailing-list. 


Recognizing that the distribution of 
research materials must be restricted if the 
Research Department is to operate within its 
budget the CTA Board of Directors have 
authorized the following list of persons and 
organizations as a basic mailing-list to receive 
all CTA research bulletins without charge: 


1. CTA chartered local and county teacher 
associations, 
2. CTA Board of Directors. 














3. Secretaries of the six CTA sections 





4. Members of the State Council of Education 
5. State Advisory Council o soe 
Research, n Education 





6. State Department of Education. 

7. County school superintendents, 

8. City and district school superintendents 
9 ; 
0 





. College and university libraries, 


10. Secretaries of state education associations, 





It also was agreed that individual copi 
of research bulletins will be sent to any CTA 
member on request. It will not be Possible 
however, to place the name of such a person 
on the research mailing-list. The Board also 
authorized the establishment of a pricedig 
for the various bulletins; the list may be 
obtained upon request. 









THE 


PROSE AND POETRY 


SERIES 


INDIVIDUALIZED PROGRAM 





MOBY DICK 
IVANHOE 
THE ODYSSEY 
SILAS MARNER 
TREASURE ISLAND 
THE BLACK ARROW 
A TALE OF TWO CITIES 
DAVID COPPERFIELD 
PRIDE AND PREJUDICE 
THE HOUSE OF THE SEVEN GABLES 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 
and 
AS YOU LIKE IT 


JULIUS CAESAR. 
and 
A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM 


SN 


a) ee ee a ee Fed N 


Represented by 
A. J. Clower and W. W. Mills 
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coMING EVENTS 


October 1-4 — California School Trustees 
association; 20th annual convention. U. S. 
Grant Hotel and Balboa Park, San Diego. 

October 4-7 — California Association of 
School Administrators; annual convention. 
San Diego. 

October 6— California Association of 
Public School Business Officials, Southern 
Section; regular meeting. Los Angeles. 

October 7 — CTA State Board of Direc- 
tors; regular meeting. San Francisco. 

October 7 — California Association of 
Childhood Education, Southern Section; 
fall study conference. Alhambra. 

October 8— California Association of 
Supervisors of Child Welfare and Attend- 
ance; executive committee meeting. San 
Diego. 

October 8-11 — California Association of 
Supervisors cf Child Welfare and Attend- 
ance, annual meeting; Conference on direc- 
tion and improvement of instruction and on 
child welfare, State Department of Educa- 
tion. U. S. Grant Hotel, San Diego. 

October 9 — California School Super- 
visors Association, Central Coast Section; 
business meeting. San Diego. 

October 9-11 — County and Rural Area 
Superintendents; 5th national conference. 
Columbus, Ohio. 

October 12 — Columbus Day. 

October 13, 14— State Board of Educa- 
tion; regular meeting. San Francisco. 

October 14—-CTA Southern Section 
Council; regular meeting. At the Section 
Headquarters, Los Angeles. 

October 16-24 — United Nations Week. 

October 18-20—-NEA Department ‘of 
Adult Education; annual fall conference. 
Chicago. 

October 20 — CTA North Coast Section; 
first annual training conference for leaders. 
Benbow’s Lodge on the Redwood Highway. 

October 20-21 — Council of California 
Vocational Associations; regular meeting. 
Chico. 

October 20-21 — California Association 
of Secondary School Administrators 
Representative Council; fall meeting. San 
Francisco. 

October 20-22 — American Association of 
School Administrators; meeting of superin- 
tendents of schools in cities with population 
over 200,000. New York City. 

October 20-22 — California Association 
of Teachers of English (Central Section) 
Study Commission; 2nd annual conference. 
Asilomar. 

October 21—-CTA Central Section 
Council; regular meeting. Fresno. 

October 21 — California Journalism Di- 
rectors Association, Central Section; fall 
meeting. Stanford University Campus. 

October 21—California Scholarship 
Federation; annual business meeting. Hotel 
Californian, Fresno. 

October 23 — CTA North Coast Section 
Council; regular meeting. Eureka. 

October 26 — California Committee for 
the Study of Education; regular meeting. 
Berkeley, 


October 27 — Navy Day. 
NE for HIGH SCHOOL Classes 
in SOCIAL STUDIES 


“Contribution of Motor Vehicles to Industry, 
Farm, and Home”... manual, 6 wall charts, 
student leaflets . . . explaining the growth 
and inter-relationship of industries and their 
effect on our national life. . . Send for free 
teacher’s kit. BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL 
SERVICES, a department of The Byron G. 
Moon Company, Inc. Demonstration Center, 
MoonCrest, Troy, New York. 
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GIVE YOUR TEXTBOOKS 


A FRESH START 


by covering them with 
Sturdy — Waterproof — 


Weatherproof 


Holden Book Covers 


This protection will make them last 


1-3 years Longer! 


Samples Free 


Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


SPRINGFIELD 


All This— 


MASSACHUSETTS 


and Beauty Too! 


Offered for Adoption in California: 


THE IROQUOIS SCIENCE SERIES 


by FOWLER, COLLISTER, and THURSTON 


These outstanding science books have gained great popularity 
among thoughtful science teachers because of their simple, vivid 
style; their well-rounded and carefully-graded subject matter; their 
complete up-to-dateness; their many effective teaching and learning 
aids; and many other superior features. 


In addition, they are widely regarded as the most attractive 


science series on the market. 


No wonder they are setting new standards in use and popularity! 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


California Representative: J. C. Henry, Highway Highlands 
HOME OFFICE: SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


New York Chicago 


English Teachers! Get your copy of 


**101 Devices and Activities”’ 


Now only 10c (coin or stamps) 
Send stamped self-addressed envelope to 


ARNOLD LAZARUS 


Santa Monica High School 
Santa Monica 


Se 

Poe 
SL 
LS 


LE ES EEE ce Nn 
Free brochure, 
“We Can Publish Your Book “ 
tells how we have published 
over 300 new authors. 
Write for free copy. 


EXPOSITION PRESS, Dept. CTAJ 10 
251 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 10, N. Y. 


California 


Atlanta Dallas 


FREE! World Stamp Map! 


Beautiful four-color 22” x 34” wall map, illus- 
trating 150 postage stamps of many lands. Edu- 
cational, instructive, ideal to hang and use in 
classroom. Helps to teach history, geography, 
etc. Endorsed by leading educators. Sent free on 
request, including genuine stamps to paste over 
map illustrations. 


THE PHILATELIC INSTITUTE, Dept. C 
Box 30 Cambridge 39 Mass. 
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OUPS. 6 


for the Asking 


oo the advertising columns in this 
magazine. You will save time by using 
the advertisers own coupons. The Special 
Coupon below is for your convenience in 
ordering several items. 


8b. Pertinent Facts About Coal is a 
colorfully illustrated 12-page booklet, on 
the origin and uses of coal and the fascinat- 
ing development in modern mechanized 
mining, prepared for upper elementary and 
high school work. Bituminous Coal Insti- 
tute. 


19b. Bibliography of Railway Literature 
—a 48-page, illustrated booklet containing 
brief descriptions of 283 books, booklets, 
and periodicals on railway transportation. 
Titles, authors, publishers, prices, and other 
data given. Copies for classroom distribu- 
tion. Association of American Railroads. 


20b. 1950-51 44-page catalog describing 
nearly 400 films closely integrated with the 
school curriculum. Also lists all EBFilms in 
a special section showing the subject areas 
in which they may be used. Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films. 


21b. How to Select a Publisher — for 
people who write books — or plan to write 
one. Whether it be textbooks, academic 
works, fiction, poetry, juveniles . . . any 
kind of work that merits publication. If 
you ever plan to write a book, this brochure 


may save you time and trouble. Exposition 
Press. 


22b. Aids to a Health and Nutrition 
Program is a revised edition of a catalog of 
the materials planned to meet in a practical 
way the needs of the academic teacher, the 


specialist and the administrator. General 
ills. 


25b. Standard School Broadcast Teachers 
Manual is a guide to the music enjoyment 
broadcasts presented by the Standard Oil 
Company of California, to the schools of 
the Pacific West. The theme of the 23rd 
annual course is “Music and the American 
Family, 1750-1950.” 


26b. Liquid Magic illustrates in colors 
the products that can be made from Casto- 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Association of American Railroads........ 21 
Binney & Smith Company................-------- 29 
Bituminous Coal Institute.......................- 19 
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British Information Services.................--- 25 
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lite and the possibilities of this plastic for 
class and hobby use. With it is enclosed an 
8-page booklet of suggestions on starting a 
plastic products business. Castolite. 


27b. Contribution of Motor Vehicles to 
Industry, Farm and Home. Teachers kit 
includes a manual, 6 charts, student leaflets 
and bulletin explaining how our USA econ- 
omy benefits people of all incomes. Avail- 
able to high school teachers. Bureau of 
Educational Service. 


28b. A World Stamp Map in four colors, 
22 x 34 inches with package of stamps from 
all over the world to cover the illustrations. 
Packed with unusual facts about philatelic 
history. H. E. Harris & Co. 


USE THIS COUPON 


| State Teachers Magazines 


307 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


enclosed for each item checked. 
8b 19b 20b 21b 


22b 
Subject taught 
School name 


School address 
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Please have sent to me the items checked in the quantities indicated; 3 cents are | 
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COMING EVENTS 
(Continued from Page 31) 











October 27, 28 — California Associat: 
of Secondary School Administrators Aff 
liations Committee; fall meeting. Berke c 

October 27, 28 — Delta Kappa Gama. 
executive board meeting. Santa Barbara ' 

October 28—CTA Northern Sectig 
Council regular meeting. Marysville, " 

October 27-29—CTA Ba 
annual training conference 
Asilomar. 

October 27-29—CTA Central Coag 
Section; annual training conference for 
leaders. Asilomar. 

October 27-29—California Studer 
Teachers Association; officers training cop, 
ference. Asilomar. 

October 28 — National Association of 
Journalism Directors, California Division 
Southern Section; fall meeting. University 
of California, Los Angeles. 

October 31 — Hallowe’en. 

November 1, 2 — California Congress of 
Parents and Teachers; State Board of May 
agers meeting. Los Angeles. 

November 2-4—California School 
Supervisors Association, Northern Section: 
fall conference. Sacramento. 

November 3 — California Association of 
Public School Business Officials, Souther 
Section; monthly meeting. Los Angeles, 

November 3, 4— Association of Super 
vision and Curriculum Development, Bay 
Section; regular meeting. Old Hearst Ranch, 
Pleasanton; meetings of February 9 and 
May 11, 1951, at Claremont Hotel, Berkeley, 

November 4— CTA Central Coast Sec 
tion Council; regular meeting. Salinas. 

November 4—California Student 
Teachers Association; regional conference, 
Stockton. 

November 4 — Western College Associ 
tion; annual fall meeting. College of the 
Pacific, Stockton. 

November 5-11— American Education 
Week; national observance. 

November 7 — Election Day. Vote NO 
on Propositions One and Six. 

November 10, 11—California Conference 
on Educational Research; second annua 
session. Mills College, Oakland. 

November 10-12 — CTA Central Section; 
3d annual training conference for leaders. 
Asilomar. 

November 11— California Student 
Teachers Association; regional conference. 
Los Angeles. 

November 14-17 — National Conference 
on Safety Education at the College and 
University Level, sponsored by NEA Nw 
tional Commission on Safety Education. 
Cincinnati. 

November 18 — CTA Bay Section Coun 
cil; regular meeting. Womens City Club, 
San Francisco. 

November 18— CTA Southern Section 
Council; regular meeting. At the Section 
Headquarters, Los Angeles. 

November 23 — Thanksgiving Day. 

November 23-25 — National Council of 
Geography Teachers; annual meeting. 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee. 

November 23-25 — National Council for 
the Social Studies; annual meeting. Minne 
apolis. 

November 27-30 — National Council of 
Chief State School Officers; annual meet 
ing. Washington, DC. 

November 29-December 2 — NEA Board 
of Directors and National Association 0 
Secretaries of State Teachers Associations; 
joint meeting. NEA Headquarters, Wash’ 
ington, DC. 
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‘Tome 
Coca-Cola” 


,. password 
io refreshment 
in the phoenix 
of the Pacific 


Resurgent Manila en- 
joys refreshment from one 
of the world’s largest 
Coca-Cola bottling 

plants—and one of the 
newest. In the Philippines 
as everywhere else, 
Coca-Cola is 
the choice 

of those who 
like to work 
refreshed and 
play refreshed. 


Pris 


Medic se ee 


Reprints of the picture in this advertisement, without the adver- 
tising text, for use in your classroom will be sent free upon itn hak 
request; Address The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Georgia. 
























Seismographic crew equipment . . . location 
crew equipment... welding equipment... 
directional survey tools. 
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OTHER LUBRICANTS 
DIESEL FUEL ROAD OIL EMULSIFIED OIL WATER 


3000 BARRELS 4000 GALLONS 150 DRUMS 48,000 BARRELS 
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BENTONITE 
100 TONS 





1000 FT. SANDLINE RAGS 
CABLE 7500 FT. 25,000 FT. 200 LBS. BARYTES 150 TONS 
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One hundred and thirty two men who are 





wo ws S 


experts in many fields—law, geology, engineer- j , E 
ing, drilling, trucking, carpentry, derrick One completed oil derrick with all its diesel engines, 
building, chemistry, mechanics and so forth. bits, fishing tools, reamers and other equipment. 


Want to drill an oil well? Here’s all you need 


There may be oil under your backyard... —_ new refineries, new pipelines, new storage 
but you might as well face the fact that it _ plants and other facilities. From these come 
will take a bit of doing to find out. good petroleum products to serve you well 
The picture above shows all the men and __- - - petroleum products to add still more 
materials needed to drill one 10,000-foot | Strength to our nation in the uncertain days 
exploratory well here in the United States. ahead. 
Total cost will be anywhere from $125,000 
to $1,000,000 depending on conditions en- 
countered. 


Will oil be found? Even with the best 
scientific help only about one out of every 
five exploratory wells drilled “come in.” 


The search for oil is a risky, expensive 
business, but it goes on every day in many 
parts of the world. In 1949 alone, we drilled 
28 exploratory wells at a cost of $6,385,000 
... Six striking oil. 

A great share of the profits of Standard 
of California goes back into the business in 
exploration of this kind .. . and in building 





